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MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


—¥*— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Sim Onret dead! Who could believe it? 
Alive and in his usual health only yesterday— 
engaged in all his usual pursuite—talking to 
his bailiff—dawdling about the stables—having 
& game of billiards—riding on his favourite 
horse with his cousin, and one of the oldest of 
his itting at the bottom of his table— 
entert his guests—onl 


aining esterday —and 
gone to-day! Gone from ; y 


very midst of 


them without a single eye to watch his last 
agonies—withoat a voice to wish him God- 
speed, with such wealth of love close by, and 
yet alone in his death ! 

Mason, looking twenty years older already, 





[** MURDERESS!”’ HISSED LADY PAGET. ‘‘ TAKE HER OUT OF MY SIGHT, AND NEVER LET ME SEE HER AGAIN!"’] 


rigtd face, which in its rigidity seemed changed 
out of much resemblance to its former self. 
In a gruff voice he told a groom to go for 
Dr. Warner, and then he beckoned to Graves, 
the Saronet’s own man. Graves came for- 
ward, his limbs shaking as if with the palay. 
Mason pointed to the tumbler on the table, 
which still contained a small amount of whisky 


and water. 

The valet raised it, sniffed at it, then passed 
it to Mason. The two men looked in each 
other’s eyes, and saw the same suspicion 


“Slip out and fetch the police. Don't let 
anyone know that you've gone,” said the 
butler, in a hoarse whisper. 

The valet nodded, and after helping to raise 
his master on to the sofa, left the room 
quietly. 

Those who saw him go thought the shock 
had been too much for him, and that he had 
retired to his own room to recover his com- 


posure. 

Mrs. Stapley seemed to be struck dumb by 
the horror of it. She stood as if made of 
stone by her young master’s side, and not a 











sound escaped her, whilst Mary, clinging to 
sed arm, was sobbing as if, her heart would 
reak. 


It was the still deep grief of the woman, 
likely to last as long as her life, contrasted with 
the ppemeatte outburet of the girl, which 
would pass like an April storm. And yet 
there was the same one thought in both their 
minds, which was put into words by Mason. 

“ Who will tell the ladies?’ he asked, turn- 
ing his haggard eyes towards the housekeeper. 

Mrs. Stapley threw up her hands in despair. 

“You must,” said the old butler, inexorably, 
for his duty ‘‘ to the family" took precedence 
over every other feeling. 

‘*‘ Miss Cora—poor dear!—it will be the 
— of her!” broke out Mary, hiding her 


‘“‘ P’raps she knows it already.” The voice 
was that of the third footman ; but he looked 
as if he did not wish it to be known that he 
had spoken when they all tarned round upon 
him in stern surprise. 

Bat no more notice was taken of him at 
the moment, for a slight figure was eeen 
coming quickly with light steps across the 
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hall, mit the sight of Gore Paget all held 
their breath. 

She bad evidently dressed nereeli-hastiby, 
for the band which onght to bave been round 
her waist was forgotten, and’ her:dark Mais} 
was tossed up on the top of her head, and 
scarcely fastened. 

“Whet is it? what is it?’ she asked, 
eagerly, glancing from one white face to 
another. “Ts itan accident? Has unyone 
told Sir Oriel ?” 

‘* You hed best not go.in there, miss!" said 
the cook, whilst the tears ran down her ruddy 
cheets as she laid her hand upon her young 
mistress’s arm, ‘ Don't now, there’s a poor 
dear!” 

The girl's face went.ghastly white. Why 
should they all look. as-if they pitied her? 
Nothing bad happened to her. She was quite 


well. 


She shook off thyeegeok’s hand—the crowd of? 


servants fell back,»and there was a d 
silence. She saw) the kindly:face of the house- 

keeper looking agat had. never. looked before, 

She saw Masom king. 

and worn, aaif by mes 

hand as ifgo keep her 

young man’s 

lying theyesin the broad 

and with qecry:that pi 





mourning, andjher beauty had never looked so 
striking as@vhen she gave her — coldly: 
aad. quietly; before the crowded court. 

The country people talked for many years 
afterwards of the Marq uis's daughter, loo 
like a lovely statue, in a position that would 
have shaken the nerves:of. almost any other 
woman. 

Unfalteringly she told the story of that last 
evening—Sir Oriél's quarrel with his cousin 
in- the hall, his long talk with herself in the 
drawing-room, after which he had gone to the 
library in the best of spirits, 

“ That is all you rea of his movements on 
that last night?” 

There was & pause. Every eyeavaexturned 
on the witness with a ee Y se mpeetaian. 

Lady Gerda said: slowl 


“* Hehad an intetwiew vith Metiage after 4 


that!’ 
, SaneneLaneaiies Pm ewe | 


sranved tow she knew it, seid . , 


a i? + ee Miss 


other. 

The joyof gone 
mother .wasstnaned , the. ner 
loss. They feared Y andy the: 
doctor ordered. that she be- kept per- 
fectly quiet. 


An order was given to their dressmakers 
ither-wonld add any reg 


mourning, but ne 
tions about it. 

According to the dreasmakers’ fanoy,..they 
might be swathed in crépe from head to foot, 
or wear mourning of the slightest description. 

Lady. Gerda said she must go away—the 
horror of the house-was too «much for her, 
She could not sleep for the most terrible night- 
mares, 

It was intimated to her, however, that. her 
presence. would be required at the inquest. 
Then she said she wasill, and kept her. bed, 

Many messages of sympathy she sent-to the 
bereaved mother as well as to Cora; but she 
begged them as a favour not to come. near her, 
bat to leave her to get over her trouble as well 
as she could. 

The Rev. John Keywood came.to the: house 
of grief, and tried to comfort the mourners. 

Lady Paget and Cora thanked him for his 
kindness ; but Lady Gerda positively refased 
to see him, and grew so excited when Merton 
urged it, that the faithful maid was quite: 
frightened. 

Lady Gerda sent: her down to request: the 
— to. take: her evidence. as. soon. as.pos- 
sible. 

He made his arrangements to suit her con- 
venience, and it: was quite early in the day 
when she was cohuligls 

Her exceeding fairness was enhanced by her 


| eat 





¥ ad-the st . 

fat? oa 2 
ject . by 
“Fs she shown ; 


him? i 


_ | iher 


with a an indignant leok at the third footman, 
who was no favourite with the housekeeper. 
‘< What is he.saying now?” 
George Rodney was saying that after he 
had gone to bed he remembered that Miag 
had given him.a cheqnesto change in 
Windsor: the following morning, and that he 
had left it in an envelope on.a: tablein the 
hall. He.was so-afraid that he:might get into. 
trouble about it that he dressed bitassll again; 
and went downstairs tolook for it. 


some: 


—— 

* Yea; a smalljbottie with a Jabel on it.” 

Bottle produced and identified. 

‘*T. should like to.skin him: withumy: own 
hands,” whispered Mary, nearly bursting 
“with indignation. 

*Do you know why he's so glib with his 
tongue? % asked the housekeeper, in an under. — 
ton 


e. 

‘‘No; there's not another servant who 
would demean himself so.” 

**Do you remember the time that Miss Cora 
found him ill-treating one of the doge? She 
told him that if it sand the again she would 
So him turned off, and the unfeeling wretch 


went on through the 
uch mins his, will, 
had been a are 

8 Cora—and thst 
per—“ but 

+) the old man 





ek eyeryeeye was 


ould tell the agon 
ae 


had not 
egivances; bay bs bad ote 
atthe last; that kies to 
sher:graveas a seal of his love. Her thoughts 
to him and = ny whilst 
everything that the coroner 
wished to.know. She had been to the library 
after everyone else had gone to bed; she had 
taken, her. consin.a bottle.of laudanum for his 
toothache. She knew he was going to alter his 
will, because he told her so, 
her, more 


And ;then; , when ghey oY, Breaeed 
closely; and she though wei J ‘reproofs 


which nothing would eat er to tell 
for the amusement of the crowd, she gave one 
\piteous glance at the nearest- ‘friendly face, 
andifell flat.om the floor, as if. othesked been 


‘As he was standing by the table. he; heard shot. 


a sound, and saw Miss Paget.coming down 


the stairs “softly as if she was treading on*| | 


egg-shells,” and didn't mean to break them, 
He was greatly surprised to eee her at. that 
\hour—a.quarter to one-in the morning—and 


as he had only slipped his coat and trousers|' 
his nightshirt, he got behind a curtaim for | | 


over 
fear of being.seen. Hedid not hear.a sound 
in the library, so that he thought<Sir Oriek 
must have fallen asleep over hie-writing. 

“Miss Paget came: out’ in-a ‘few minutes, 
‘and he noticed that she opened the door’ for 
herself and shut it behind her. She came 


along. 80 softly that he could not) hear-her | could 


step, but: he:saw her’ face. distinctly, and» her 
eyes had great black circles round them; and) 
her cheeks were white as chalk. 
ee Was Miss Paget carrying anything in her 
? ” 


of the name of Paget.” 
. The tearsran 
she) looked 





pitifully 
recent ant Pere hme 








1888. 
— 


on if.” 


My: own 
bursting 


MH under. 


nt who 


iss Cora 
8? She 
@ Would 

Wretch 


n't the 
re only 


igh the 
18. Will, 
quarre]} 
id that 
—* but 
id man 


ye was 
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The small white face, the pretty colourless 
lips, ustally rosy, as the hotbed of kisses, the 
heavily-ftinged lids closed so hermetically over 
the dark eyes as if they were never to be raised 
again—the delicately-formed head drooping £0 
helplessly on the bard horse-hair cushion, 
were enough to touch the heart of the hardest. 

Poor toy could scarcely keep from sobbing 
aloud, she felt for her mistress so acutely. 
The love-story which she had cherished 
had come to a tragic end, and she cid not 
know how to begin another romance even in 
the far off future, because the bridegroom was 
iying 80 cold and still in the library at the 

“Why am I here?” asked Cora, raising 
herself on her elbow, and looking round the 
strange room, which she did not recognise as 
the second.best lour at The Red Lion. 
The inquest had been held in a large room 
where a club of bicyclists often dined together 
in the summer months, and this smaller room 
adjoined it. A number of people, amongst 
whom were several policemen, were standin 
about in the passage discussing the scraps. o 
information which were passed to them by 
those who had been lucky enough to gain 
admittance to the inquest. 

‘ You,are,at ‘The Red Lion,’ my dear, but 
the carriage has, just come round to take you 
home,’’ said. the, housekeeper, quietly. ‘‘Do 
you think yeu can stand ?”’ 

“Yes; «why shouldn’+ 1?” in surprise, 
‘“' Auntie-will be wondering why I don’t come 
to hers. I must be quick!” . 

She. took her hat bastilyfrom Mary's hand, 
and, put-it.om@as she went towards the door, 
passing through.the crowd which fell back on 
either side, as if. she did not see them. 

After'she had: driven off in the brougham, 
taking Stapley and her maid with her, friendly 
comments from mouth to mouth—for 
these wereéthe people whose burdens she had 
tried to lighten, whose homes she; had tried to 
brighten ever since her earliest girlhood. 

They were as! proud of her beauty as if it 
belonged to themselves, and they made her 
troubles their own, giving double sympathy to 
her in the grief) that had befallen them all, 
because née knew of the strong affection 
which bound the two coneins together. A 
man who was a new-comer to those parts 
ventured to remark that,— 

“ The young lady was a handsome lass, but 
the evidences ed mighty queer agin her.” 

Bill Tomkins overheard him, and, doubling 
up his fist, pat it within a few inches of the 
stranger’s nose, and, with a coarse expletive, 
told him’ that if he dared to°say one word 
against'the young lady at the~Hall he would 
crack his skull: for him and, ‘if that weren't 
enough forhim; he» would fight: him any day 
of the wetk as ‘soon ‘as working hours were 
over. 

There was & ‘mhurmar of assent: from: most 
of the men ‘standing’ round, and a general 
doubling of fists, which made the first speaker 
keep his private’ opinion to: himself for the 


_ Lady Gerda meanwhile a herroom 
in a state-of mentabagitation which alarmed 
— more’ than'she liked: to confess to her- 
self. t 

She had ventured to remark that.shethought 
it would look rather strange: for her mistress 
to leave Wray ‘Hall: before the funeral, ‘but 
Lady Gerda’ broke ont direstly in euch an 
exoite® manner that Merton had been afraid 


of . 

“ Stily lieke’ I eah’t {°* standing: still for a 
moment, poe poatitog back’ her’ beautifal 
brigtt hair.’ “ ‘no rest'at night. I seem 






there, etraight re'me. 

pre me A ote ‘ait _sonaettiee heis 
6. “get # 

this in" iy Wauiee ts wilt be a 


1" OF 
Leeds Me) 


quiétin g to the nerves.” 


| of quiet decision. 


Re er Range eae 


he could!” 

“IT did hear that Mr. Keywood did Lady | 
Paget more good than anyone. You see there | 
is a wonderfnol comfort in prayer, my lady,” 
said Merton, timidly. 

“I don't know Mr. Keywood, and I can't 
bear strangers. I tell you there is something 
the matter with me that nothing can cure, 
but I may be better in London. Give me my 
bonnet. You said the carriage was ordered ?”’ 

“Yes, my lady. But I suppose you'll want | 
to say good-bye to the ladies, and there won’t | 
be much time,” getting out the black bonnet 
which had just arrived. 

** Say good-bye? Oh, dear, no! - I won’s dis- 
turb them. They won’t know or care whether 
I’m here or not.” 

‘Bat, my lady, what will Lady Paget 
think ?” exclaimed Merton, in consternation. 
“You that was to be her daughter—asking 
your pardon, my lady—going withont a ! 
word !”’ 

Lady Gerda drew her brows together. She 
could see for herself that it would be both die- 
courteous and unfeeling, and would give rise 
to unpleasant remarks. And she knew that 
she onght to force herself, at least, to give the 
bereaved mother a parting kiss. 

To do this she objected most strongly, 
shrinking from it in the strangest manner, in 
spite of Lady Paget’s persistent kindness 
towards her. In fact, she had never had any- 
thivg but the greatest kindness from her. 

. Her welcome to her guest as a daughter-in- 
law left nothing to be desired ; and even when 
Sir Oriel had been hurt by her conduct with 
Lord Moortown, his mother had been ready to 
take her part. 

She thought of all this as she tied her 
bonnet-strings, looking at her pale reflection 
in the glass with eyes that saw nothing. 

In a few minutes her mind was made’ up, 
for she had not made an appeal to her own 
courage in vain. 

She turned round to her maid, with an air 


“Tell Jenkins that I should be glad to see 
Lady Paget for five minutes before I go.’ 

Merton’s'face brightehed as she hurried 
away to give the message at once, lest her 
mistress-should change her mind. 

On the way she met Mrs. Stapley, looking 
sorely troubled, and quite worn out. 

‘© f don’t like the turn things are taking!" 
she said, with a shake of her head, when 
Merton asked how the inquest was going on. 
“J would give ten” shillings to have Mr. 
Lovell down‘here! It’s so odd that he hasn’é 
coms or fent a message.” 


telegraph,” eaid Merton, gravely ; ‘‘ for if any- 
“thing goes wrong, it’s always as well to havea 
gentleman on’ the spot.” 

“You're right. Men will take advantage of 


would be a match for most of them. But I’ll 
send that telegraph before I'm a day older, 
and then, perhaps, I may have a bit of rest for 
my mind. I can't understand why Mr. Loveil, 
of all people, should have kept away! So her 
ladyship's. just off? I couldn’t believe my 
ears!” 

“She ian’t fit to stay—that’s the truth! ” 
and Merton hastened after Jenkins, Lady 
Paget’s maid; whom she saw in the distance. 

** Lady Paget will see Lady Gerda.” 

Merton’ brought back’ the message, and 
watched her mistress turn ghastly white as 
she delivered it. 


“Qaick! Give’me some sal-volatile, and 
make it doubly strong !" 

Lady Gerda drank it down in such haste 
that she nearly choked. 


* How long have I: before I must start?” 
dhe asked’ #8 ‘she’ handed’ back the empty 


glass. 
“ Exactly four minutes;‘my lady,’’ lookin 
‘at her own watch; which she knew she coul 


rass. 
“Phen T must go,” drawing a deep breath ; 


good in the world, and I wouldn't see him if 1 


“If I were you I'd take it upon myself to | 


a pack of femates; not bat what our Mies Cora ! ; 
| and nothing was farther from: their thoughts 


me when the time is up, and don’t let me be 
late on any account!” 

* What shall I do if I hayen’t time to pack 
up all the things?” looking round the room 
in dismay. 

‘Come without them. Ask Jenkins cr 
Stapley to see that they are sent after us,” 
and she passed out into the corridor, her face 
perfectly white, her fingers olenched tight 
against her palms. 

Merton looked after her mistress with a 
sorrowful glance. She felt terribly uneasy 
about her, for she could not understand her 


| behaviour in the least. 


rom what she heard, it seemed as if Lady 
Gerda had given her evidence at the inquest 
with wonderful composure; but she had only 
been kept up to the mark by repeated doses of 
stimulants; and now that her part in it was 
over, and there was nothing more to fear, she 
was as intent upon running away up to town 
as if ehe knew the whole place would be on 
fire in another hour! 

Perhaps it was natural to have a horror of 
the house under the circumstances, but 
Merton thought she would have been in no 
hurry to leave the bereaved mother. Any- 
how, to fly up to town, and leave her baggage 
behind her, was most extraordinary, and 
Merton felt, quite ashamed to look the other 
servants in the face as she hastened to her 
room to put on her bonnet and cloak. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Lavy Pacet’s sitting-room was handsomely 
furnished in an old-fashioned style, with crim- 
son brocade for the coverings of chairs and 
sofas, as well as for the long curtains which 


| draped the windows, 


It was more stately than comfortable, ard 
looked exceedingly gloomy now that the blinds 
were all drawn down, A small fire burnt in 
the large grate, for sorrow invariably makes 
people chilly, and Lady Paget sat by it with 
her Bible on a little table at her elbow. 

She was not reading or talking, but one 
hand was laid on her niece's dusky head, 
which rested facedownwardsion her lap. Her 
eyes looked straight before her, and her lips 
were pressed tight together. 

The hair, in which her son had playfally 
said he saw one gry thread just a few short 
months ago, was now quite: white, and the 
well-cut fuce seemed to have shrank and 
withered. 

Truly Sir Oriel’s death had made its mark 
on all who loved him! They were a strange 
pair—the aunt and niece—olinging together, 
bat no sort of comfort to each other, for both 
were enduring because they must, not yielding 
in peacefal resignation. 

The burden that Providence: had put on 
them seemed too heavy for their shoulders, 


than taking up their cross. and bearing it 
bravely. - 

At present they were crushed beneath: its 
weight, and could see no light or hope on 
either side. 

Lady Gerda came slowly into the room, and 
stood before them; and anyone who watched 
her might have seen that she wasshaking from 
head to foot. In the déad silence she could 
hear no sound but the loud beating of her own 
heart. 

Cora did not know she was there, and pre- 
served the same attitude, but- across Lady 
Paget's sombre face there came a flicker of 
interest. 

“T have come to bid you good-bye, dear 
Lady Paget,’ began Lady Gerda, ina husky 
tone, ‘I can’t stay now, but I shall think of 
you. so much,” taking the widow's hand in 
hers. 

Lady Paget did riot look at her, bat she 
‘sighed heavily, and said, slowly,— 

* Pray forus—pray that my boy's murde:er 
may not go unpunished.” 





‘but remaember to knock at the door and call 





“Mr, White's a fool.. He could do me no 


Lady Gerda started back, 
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“IT can'’t—I can't!” she gasped. ‘ It isn’t 
Onristian !” 

And then, without waiting for another word, 
she fisd from the room. In the gallery she 
ran right against a man whom she did not see 
in the dim light. 

“Excuse me, madam!” he said, coolly, 
without budging. 

“Let me pass!” she said, haughtily. 
am Lady Gerda Staunton!" 

The man stepped back respectfally, and, as 
he did so, a small ray of light from the window 
fell apon metal buttons. With a shiver she 
recognised the fact that he was a policeman, 
and ran helter-skelter down the stairs, as if 
ehe thought she were being pursued by the 
whole force of Scotland Yard. 

‘* There is no use in your starting now, my 
dady!'’ said Mason, who was waiting to show 
her out with ali due honour, for much as he 
disliked her he knew, of course, that she ought 
to be treated with proper respect. ‘‘ The train 
will have gone, and there won’t be another for 
an hour and a-half!’’ 

“Do you want to drive me mad ?”’ she burst 
outin a manner that made him open his eyes 
and stare. ‘I have been stopped all day 
through one thing and another, and I must and 
ehall go now !"’ 

She advanced towards the front door as she 
a. The butler and two footmen placed 
themselves by it. The groom opened the car- 
riage-door, Lady Gerda got in, followed by 
Werton, and, with a shudder, threw herself 
back against the cushions, making a sign to 
her maid to pull down the blinds. 

‘* Thank Heaven, I’ve left that house for 
ever!" she exclaimed, as they drove out of the 
park gates, 

‘Oh, surely not for ever, my lady?” said 
Merton. ‘' Think of that poor lady without 
her son, She will want you all the more,” 

“No—I'm nothing to her. I wish to 
theavons I had never set my foot inside the 
place. There is a curse upon it, and upon 
ell who go near it. How slowly the man 
drives |" 

‘Oh, my lady,’’ and Merton lifted up a 
eorner of the blind nearest her, ‘‘I don’t 
think we can be going slowly, for the trees 

-and hedges seem to be flying past.” 

“I say we are—slowly as possible. I 
believe I could walk as fast,” and then she 
‘relapsed into silence. 

ir the faithful maid, watching her mistress 
in the greatest anxiety, could have guessed 
her thoughts, she would have been stupefied 
with horror, or thought that she was losing 
ther reason. But, happily, there is a veil of 
@ecrecy drawn round us which it is given to 

- few to penetrate, and the two sitting opposite 
~éo each other in the carriage were mentally 
- a8 far apart as possible. 

When the station was reached the train 
“was steaming out of it, and Lady Gerda was 
-4nformed that she would have to wait an hour 
and a-half for another. 

**Can’t I manage it better by the South- 
Western?” she asked, impatiently. 

“Oh, yes, my lady; there’s one from there 
“in twenty minutes,” said the station-master. 

«‘ Might I take the liberty to ask how her 
fadyship is?” 

“Lady Paget is pretty well.” 

**And Miss Paget? It’s a great loss for 
‘her,”’ sympathetically. 

‘Miss Paget is quite well,’ turning away 
abruptly, and at the same time signing to the 
“groom to open the carriage-door. 

When they reached London they drove at 
*onve to Grosvenor-street; but Lady Gerda 

went straight to her room without waiting to 
fiee either mother or father. 

The only question she asked was whether 
Lord Fitzmaur had been to the house since 
she left, and when the answer was ‘No, my 
lady,” she sighed heavily. - 

* 7 


“T 


7 
Meanwhile, strange things were happenin 
_at Wray Hall, on which one disaster was fall- 
ing after another. 


After Lady Gerda had gone, Lady Paget ! 





sat quite still as before. Perhaps she was 
thinking that the girl who was to have been 
a daughter to her might have shown more 
tenderness, or at least have stayed by her for 
a few days in her heavy sorrow. But if she 
thought so she did not mention it, but sat 
there wrapt in silent gloom as the minutes 
dragged slowly into hours. 

Although there was stillaessin Lady Paget's 
room, there was a commotion in the rest of 
the house, murmurs of indigaation, and looks 
of consternation ; the servants standing about 
on landings or in the corridors in excited 
groups. 

There was a tap at the door, and Mrs. 
Stapley entered, looking merely like the ghost 
of her former self. 

‘* The verdict! What was it?’’ asked Lady 
Paget, waking as if from a dream. 

“Oh! my lady, Heaven preserve us!” and 
Stapley broke into sobs. 

Lady Paget frowned as if with pain. 

‘ The verdict !"’ she repeated, imperiously. 
‘“‘Wilful murder against—against ——,”’ and 
unable to say the name, she bent down her 
face and hid it in her hands. 

‘* Bpeak—don't be a fool—the name!" and 


| Lady Paget laid her hands on the arms of her 


chair as if on the point of raising herself out 
of it in her sudden eagerness. 

“Oh! it's ® cruel shame—the oruellest 
shame that ever wae! It's Miss Cora they 
—_ one that loved him more than 

“ Miss Cora!" repeated Lady Paget, dully, 
as if she could scarcely grasp what was 
meant. 

** Yes,”’ sobbing aloud, “and they are wait- 
ing for you outside, miss—not wanting to 
intrude on her ladyship—and, please, will you 
come directly !"’ 

‘‘No. I won't go anywhere, or speak to 
anyone. I'll stay by my aunt,” raising her 
head and looking up at the housekeeper with 
dall, uncomprehending gaze. 

‘Bat, oh! my poor darling—you must 
come,” said Mrs. Stapley, coming forward, 
with the tears running down her face. ‘It 
will only be for a few days. I've telegrammed 
to Mr. Lovell, and he's sure to move Heaven 
and earth to get you out!” 

Cora started to her fest and looked wildly 
round. 

“This is madness,” she said, ‘‘and it is 
no time for joking. A mother might kill her 
child, a husband the wife he loved with all 
his heart; but I could not have hurt Oriel— 
Oriel, who was to me-like another part of 
myself! Tell them to go and leave us in 
peace!’ and she sank down in a chair, 

Slowly the door opened, and a man entered 
unbidden. Stapley glared at him with all 
the fierceness of which her kindly eyes were 
capable, and promptly placed herself between 
him and the chair on to which Miss Paget 
had The policeman stepped round 
her as if she had been some inanimate object, 
and gently touching Cora on the shoulder, 
said in a firm voice,— 

‘*I charge you, Cora Madeline Paget, in the 
Queen’s name, with the murder of Sir Oriel 
Paget!" 

Cora did not move from her seat, but 
looked up at the man with wide open eyes 
as if stupefied with horror. There was a 
rustling of silk on the other side of the fire- 

lace, and, to the amazement of all present, 
Pady Paget stood up, and, stretching out her 
right arm, pointed with her han the 


unhappy girl. , 

‘* Murderess!’’ she hissed, through her 
clenched teeth. ‘‘ Murderess! Take her out 
of my sight, and never les me hear of her 
again! Let her die! let her die! for my son, 
and may a mother’s curse cling to her till the 
last day of her life. Take her ag 

**Oh, for Heaven’s sake, your ladyship! ” 

ing her hands. 

Bat Lady Paget paid no attention to the 
faithful servant. odding imperatively to 
the policeman, she signed to him to take her 
niece from the room, and watched the poor 


at 


girl tottering through the door on Stapley’s 
arm, without a sign of compassion. 

Somebody fetched a hat, and put it on her 
head, and thrust a pair of gloves into her 
hands, whilst Mary—with a heart so over- 
charged with emotion that it was nearly 
bursting—packed a bag with such necessaries 
as were allowed to be taken. 

The servants were drawn up in a line on 
each side of the hall as their young mistress 
passed by with two policemen at her heels. 
All were there. except George Rodney—the. 
third footman, who found the house at 
present too hot to hold him. Mason as their 
spokesman a forward, and said in a 
voice that trembled in spite of his efforta to 
steady it,— 

“This is as wicked a day’s work as was 
ever done. In the name of the whole house- 
hold I protest against it, and there is not 
one of us here who wouldn't stake his life on 
Miss Cora’s innocence. Heaven bless her!” 

.“* Heaven bless her!” oried the otherz, 
whilst every eye was filled with tears, and 
most of the women sobbed aloud. 

Mary rushed forward, and seizing ber 
mistress’s hand, tried to speak, but found her 
voice choked with sobs. 

“There is nothing to ory about,” said 
Cora, gently, with a dreamy look in her eyes. 
“The worst has happened, and there's 
nothing more left tofear. But thank you all."’ 

Then with a slight bend of her » full of 
sorrowful dignity, she ae into the car- 
riage, and the door wa3 shut upon her by 
Mason himself, who shook his head, but could 
not say a word. The two poli crammed 
themselves on to the box beside fe coachman, 
and the carriage drove off amid the sobs of 
those who loved their young mistress. 

In the village there was somebody standing 

at every cot door, the women waving 
their handkerchiefs, whilst the tears ran 
down their cheeks, the men ing bare- 
headed in the rain, and calling down the 
fiercest denunciations on the stapidity of the 
jury, “‘a set of ignorant townef from 
Windsor, who knew no better than to acouse 
a Paget of murder!” 
Whilst Mason, having shut the oarriage- 
door, rushed off to his private sanctam, and 
throwing himself into a wooden arm-chair 
blubbered like a child, 


(Zo be continued.) 


(on poe ememamonmee s eme 


Tus Emperor or Germany's Scrssors.—At 
the state ball given at Tarin in honour of 
Prince Humbert’s wedding in 1868, the Prin- 
cess of Piedmont's dress caught in the spur 
of an officer of the Lancers; the result was a 
tremendous rent in the sweeping skirt, and a 
long wisp of gown trailing on 

fore the princess had time to a 

her ladies-in-waiting, the then Crown Prince 
of Prussia had produced a pretty little 
— ot from — he ex be 

inty pair of scissors, and kneeling down 

the feet of the bride skilfally out away the 
wreck. After he had effectually relieved the 
princess of her encumbrance he rose, bowed 
profoundly, returned his ‘‘ case of emergency ” 
to his pocket, and resumed his place at the 
king’s side, amid the subdued murmurs of 
satisfaction of all. the ladies near him, The 
success that attended his graceful little action 
was tenfold enhanced when, later on in the 
evening, it oame out that, on Viotor Emanuel 
oe at 
him, 

plied, ‘‘ The whole merit of the idea belongs 
to my wife, sire, not me. Longago she gave 
me a pocket necessaire with all sorts of useful 
things in it—needles and thread, button- 


place j 
am a lucky fellow to have 
to look a’ter me.” . 
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THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


To Mr. Sparks’ amazement nothing whatever 
occurred, At daybreak he retired to the room 
assigned him; his underling—described to 
the household as his valet—was permitted to 
enjoy another so near Lady Julia’s that even 
the opening of her door could be heard. 
Master and man were both too excited to 
sleepeven had they dared to attempt repose. 
Both felt that the case was no common one. 
Even now Lady Julia might slip through their 
fingers—even now this terriblewoman might 
escape them. 

The gong sounded atnine. Pauline poured 
out coffee for the “ gentlemen,” telling Mr. 
Sparks (whom she recognized. at once) her lady 
had ordered breakfast to be taken to her in 
Miss Joan’s room. 

‘Please remind her she has no time to 
fose,” said the detective. ‘We ought to 
leave here by half-past nine in order to catch 
the train.” 

‘eae eaat —_ vanished with her 

— y arran ray. 

‘* Will she give much trouble, sir?” asked 
the underling. ‘She looked to me last night 
one who would stick at nothing.” 

“She's pretty desperate,” agreed Mr. 
Sparks; ‘“‘but I don’t think she will give 
trouble in the way you mean. She must see 
tor herself that the game’s up.”’ 

«* Hark, sirt What's that!” 

A woman's piercing scream rang through 
the house. Mr. Sparks started from his 
‘chair and rushed upstairs, the underling and 
two or three servants followed. 

In the pretty room Joan had chosen for her 
owr when they came to the house, only a 
week before, stood Pauline, mute horror 
‘written on her face. No sound escaped her ; 
it seemed, indeed, as though that one scream 
had been wrung from her by surprise, and 
that Sogo and bewilderment had half- 


6 er. 
On the white bed, the curtains closely 
drawn, lay two figares wrapped in a fond 
embrace. The early morning light showed 
that both were pale and lifeless. Lady Julia’s 
arms were wound round her child, and Joan’s 
hhead rested on-her mother’s breast. A faint 
heavy odour as of some eastern perfume still 
the room, and two of those who smelt 
it understood at once what had killed the 
amother and child. 
Mother and child! No need to doubt the 


the clue to Lady Julia’s 
— behaviour to her stepchild—it was her 
-— ughter whom she had substituted for 


! 
“We had better send for a doctor,” said 
Sparks, slowly; but it is quite useless. They 
must have been dead for hours!" 
His quick eye had detected a letter on the 
dressing-table directed to himself. Clearing 


_ ‘he chamber of death from all intruders he 


[ 
F 


door, and sent off one messenger 

for a doctor, and another for Mr. Gray. The 

, the first to arrive, and in his 

hands Mr, Sparks placed the letter which he 
on Lady Julia’s dressing table. 

““I¢ ig all over now. I knew from the 

said you had found Janet Dent's 

body I was found out. LIkilledher. Itis quite 

icche cha deen ee ota 

saw my acts 

na myself of a hated rival. 


had told her all he seegecies 
ay Chg eee ty syee ot preetomae t was 


her from her 





murseling. The children were four and six | 


their lives! They were ont of danger when 
Janet sickened. I sent her to the hospital, 
I hoped she would die. At last a message 
came she was sinking! I thought all 
safe. I left Italy, and J changed the children! 
Three months later Janet, whom I believed 
dead, came back tome. Of course she knew 
the fraud I had committed ; but she promised 
me to keep her own counsel on the condition 
she was still allowed to watch over her 
favourite. 

‘‘Talways felt I could not depend on her. 
Oh, how I wished she would die! Ifound one 
day she had told my secret to my son. Jack 
was horrified. Still, I would have found means 
to silence him. Janet was my difficulty. 

‘*She grew troublesome when we came to 
Fernlea, and I resolved to get rid of her. The 
time was short. I must be free from her before 
January, and I dared not risk the means I had 
tried before, since she could have detected it 
at once, 

** You know now how I got rid of Janet, for 
the old disused well told my secret, 

‘*T thought I should have been safe then, 
buc my difficulties only increased. Mr, Yorke 
proposed to Nita. For my child's sake I 
could not let this girl marry; but how was I 
to prevent it? I knew she had imherited her 
mother's constancy. No parting, however 
long, would change her love. I did not want 
to hurt her, but what could I do? I resolved 
to give out that Mr. Yorke was dead, and the 
oon had driven my poor child out of her 
mind, 

‘**T have failed in much. I have not assured 
my child's future. I cannot see my darling 
lady of Fernlea, but I have at least avenged 
myself and her. Lady Daventry’s daughter 
shall never rule there as mistress. She shall 
never go home to Fernlea a happy wife. I 
have taken care of that. You may drive me 
to desperation, but that will never find the 
child you seek. Noonecan help you to that 
bat me, and I will not—nay, cannot. Since this 
letter ended I and my own little girl will go to 
sleep—to sleep. All has failed. I have been 
a bad woman. Three lives heavy on my soul ; 
three deaths on my conscience, but not my 
fault. All his, the old Squire's, who parted 
me from Willie. I¢ all grows blank. Who 
will have Fernlea now? They will not find 
Nita, so surely ig must go to Guy Daventry’s 
son? and then peace and prosperity will 
return, The curse on Fernlea must be lifted 
when the descendants of the exiled heir live 
there. It is darker! darker! Oh, Willie! 
Willie!" 

She had broken off then, with her dead love’s 
name upon her lips. 

She had sinned heavily, grievously. She 
deserved no pity, and yet Isaac Sparks felt 
thankful he was spared the task of putting her 
in a felon’s dock. 

She and the child she had so loved, for whom 
she had schemed and plotted, were safe from 
all earthly woes. Lawand justice could wreak 
no vengeance on them, but it seemed almost 
as though Lady Julia’s malice had followed 
her to the last moments of her life, or surely 
she would have left some clue to the fate of 
the girl she had wronged so cruelly ! 

An awful fear smote Mr, Gray’s heart as he 
read that farewell letter. Where was poor 
little Nita? What misery and unkindness 
might she not be enduring? And how could 
they find her, and restore her to happiness 
and love ? 


CHAPTER XIV., AND LAST. 


A rTeLecRam summoned Ronald Yorke to 
London, and then Mr. Gray broke to him all 
that had happened. . 

Isaac Sparks had indeed fulfilled his pro- 
mise. The mysteries of Fernlea were un- 
ravelled, but no clue had been found to r 
little Nita, or, as the lawyer put it, to Joan 
Daventry. 

Renald shcok” 8 head. 





when they caught the fever which nearly took 


“Call her Nita!” he cried, passionately. 
‘* T hate the very sound of the other name. I 
suppose the poor creature upstairs must be 
buried as ‘ Natalie’ Daventry; but, at least, 
she has no claim to be ‘ Nita.’ If I never see 
my darling again I shall remember her by 
that name. Never mind whether in law she is 
Natalie or Joan ; to me she is Nita!” 

‘What is to be done?” asked Mr. Gray, 
with a puzzled air. ‘Affairs are at a dead 
lock. Assuming Nita to be alive, I believe the 
management of everything falls to me as her 
guardian. If the poor child is dead, I have no 
authority to do anything, for Gay Daventry 
is lord of all.” 

Mr, Sparks shook his head. 

‘* Depend upon it, Mr. Gray, the young lady 
is alive. If she had been dead, Lady Julia 
would have been only too glad to tell us. She 
is simply hidden somewhere, therefore, you 
have fall authority to act as her guardian.” 

‘*And,” put in Ronald, gravely, “I think, 
after ali that has occurred, Mr. Gray, you 
would be justified in opening those papers you 
received so strangely at Fernlea without wait- 
ing till next Jani ‘id 

James Gray shuddered ; he never liked to be 
reminded of his supernatural experiences. 

“Jf you will both dine with me to-night I 
will open the packet in your presence. I don't 
like the idea of doing so, but, as you say, it is 
just possible the papers may throw some light 
upon this affair.”’ 

They accepted his invitation, and as they 
sat over the fire after dinner, he placed the 
packet in Ronald's hands. 

. We oa rather you opened it. I would in- 
C ? 

Mr. Yorke notioed that the‘lawyer drew his 
chair to a sefe distance, so that in case of 
their being anything explosive in the package 
he could escape. The seals broken and the 
envelope torn off disclosed several papers, 
most of them well-covered with writing, while 
the ink of some was brown with age. 

The first which Ronald took up was the 
codicil to the late Squire's will, execated only 
the day before his death. By tbia the cld 
man revoked his former testament, and de- 
creed that his wealth should be equally divided 
between Joan and her distant cousin, Guy 
Daventry, the estate itself going to the latter, 
and it was specially requested that Mra. Mar- 
maduke Daventry, if still living, would act as 
personal guardian to the litle heiress. 

‘If only this had been found and acted on, 
what a world of misery it would have saved !” 
said Mr. Gray. ‘*What object coald the 
woman Janet have had in suppressing it ?"’ 

The object was soon found ont, for the next 
paper turned out to bea letter from Janet her- 


It seemed she had been the confidential 
maid of Joan's own mother, and had loved the 
child so ionately she could not’ bear the 
idea of being parted from her, nor of her little 
lady losing Fernlea. Knowing the hold she 

over Lady Julia, the woman felt she 
could make her own terms with her, and insist 
on not being separated from her nurseling. It 
was @ sin, and poor Janet must have repented 
of it cruelly when coming back, as it were, 
from the gates of death she found Lady Jalia 
had changed the children. 

She threatened to expose the whole thing, 
and was taunted with the reply that in that 
case she would be charged with stealing the 
codicil, and sentenced to penal servitude. In 
a desperate strait, the poor creature promised 
to hold her tongue if she was allowed to be 
near her darli 

By some accident the codicil got into John 
Howard's hands, and also a lette~ from the 
old Squire to his daughter-in-law, stating hie 
reasons for making no provision for her, and 
saying that though, for the sake of the name 
she bore, no steps had been taken, he was per- 
fectly convinced she had hastened the death 
of her first husband, and hurried Lucy Daven- 
try to the grave. 

Rather than make up the family fend, wrote 
the Fquire, he was willing to trast her with 
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his grandchild, believing the heavy bribe 
offered if Joan reached twenty-one would in- 
snre her safety; ‘but. Janet Dent knew his 

suspicions, and. bad his orders to-tell Mr. Gray 
. everything if she thought well. 

This letter and the codicil to the: Squire's 
will were the pavers Jobn Howard wanted to 
give Ronald ke on hia deathbed, knowing 
that with them in his poesession Mr. Yorke 
could openly defy Lady Jalia. Tey had been 
sold by his wife; bat not to hie mother. The 
person who bought them was Janet Dent, as 
she frankly ovnfessed in her letter. 

She went on to eay that having solemnly 
promised to keep the secret until January she 
could not bring herzelf to betray it, but ehe 
was resolved her darling’s future should be 
secure; therefore, hearing Mr. Gray was not 
quite proof against superstition, she resolved 
to dress hereelf up in ghostly array and 
present the packet to him the first oppor- 
tunity. 

‘« Lnever thought it was ghost,” protested 
Mr. Gray at'this janoture. “I always eaid it 

was just # trick of someone!” 

Neither the detective nor Ronald endorsed 
this. They allowed the little boast to pass 
unnoticed, but they knew perfeotly, however 
he might @eny it, poor Mr. Gray really had 
believed his visitor to be of the supernatural 
—— and had been not a little alarmed. 

Ronald pushed the papers carefally together, 
and asked,— 

“« What ia tobe done next? Must there be 
an inquest?” 

**T am afraid so.” 

** And then——” 

“‘ There is no fear of any verdict but one— 
‘ murder and sticide while of unsound mind!’” 

“Poor Avstrather!”’ 

‘*I¢ is really morcifal to him,”’ said Reland, 
gravely. ‘*He'loved Joan—I must call her 
so—as his own soul; just as I love Nita! He 
must have known the child of such a mother 
could bring bim no chance of happiness, and 
= he would have been faithful to her through 

! ” 

“ Faithful in heart, no doubt,” assented Mr. 
Gray; “buat he could never have married her. 
From the maid's testimony, and that of a 
doctor to whom Lady Jalia took her daughter 
under an assumed name, there is no manner 
of doubt that the poor girl's mind was always 
hopelessly deranged.” 

‘©T never saw any signs of it.” 

“There were nights, according to ase ies 
when she did not sleep, and Layette er — 
like some wild beast confined in a space 
narrow for it. At such times she would eid burl 
anything bodily at the head of anyone who 
spoke to her. The last day of her life she 
took up a marble etatue and flang it at 
Sparks.” 

** And Anstrather ?”’ 

** IT went-to him to-day, and told him every- 
thing, He asked tosee her. I think he will 
go back to Scotland at once.” 

‘“* Poor fellow !” 

Mr. Gray shook his head. 

“ Better so than that the malady should 
have declared itcelf after she became his wife. 
Better anything than that she should have 
grown into such a woman as her mother!” 

“Lady Jalia was terrible! By her own 
confession she had three lives on her soul.’’ 

‘And. yet, if Lady Julia had married 
William Daventry as a young girl, the chances 
are no one would ever have heard of her being 
insane. Even now the doctors urge she was 
far less mad than her daughter. Given the 
calmest, happiest domestic life, Joan Daventry 
must yet, sooner or later, have developei a 
hopeless mania ; but if-her mother had not 
been parted from William Daventry, and 
forced into am uncongenial marriage, all might 

have been. well with her.” 

“Poor Howard! I*ean understand now 
why he said he-would rather: dic than live to 
old age. He feared’ he--might inherit his 
mother’s malady !”’ 


“And remember, Mr. Yorke,” said the 


detective, kindly, “‘ when you find your fiancee, | 


| lonely child. And now I tell 





you need fear nothing on her account. Lady 
Julia’ had-no tie of blood with her. The 
shame and misery ard despair of last night’s 
work can never touch her.” 

‘But how is she to be found?” demanded 
Mr. Gray. ‘‘ And meanwhile, if this codicil is 
to be acted upon, Gay Daventry is master: of 
Fernlea, so that we ought to set about finding 
him. ” 

“There will be no difficulty about that,” 
returned Ronald, tightly. ‘ Acod when he is 
found you will see that this codicil is practi- 
cally of no use at all.” 

“TIT don't understand!” said Mr. Gray, 
stiffly. ‘It is a perfectly legal document.” 

‘“My dear sir, you have kuown the 
Daventrys for years. Would it surprise you 
to learn that you had seen a great deal of Guy 
without ever recognising him ?” 

“That would be a simple impossibility ! ” 
said the lawyer, tartly. “I never saw Dake 
Daventry or ‘his son, but I must have recog- 
nised the latter had I met him, for all the 
Daventrys have a strong family likeness. I 
believe, myself, the young man is dead.” 

“T assure you heis not. My mother knows 
him intimately. She and Mrs. Marmaduke 
Daventry are inseparable.” 

Mr. Gray sniffed. 

“ Mrs. Porke would have told me long ago, 
knowing how much I was interested in the 
Daventrys.” 

‘““My mother, if she can help ‘it, never 
alludes to her past life. You know she was a 
widow when she met Mr. Yorke—a widow 
who had lost every penny of her fortune, and 
was working hard to support her child. You 
knew she was an actress; and have 
heard her stage name, though Mr. Yorke so 
disliked the recollection of her being an 
actress that, though he'would never see me, 
he insisted on my being called by his own 


‘*T have heard all that ; but I don't-see what 
in the world it has to do with the Daventrys.” 

“Simply this. Before my mother went on 
the stage her name was Rose Daventry. In 
the days when we lived’at Fernlea I was 
known by my second name of Guy. She is 
Rose Yorke now, but she is none the less Duke 
Daventry’s widow, just as I am his only son, 
Ronald news Da 

“Then w ao earth didn't you say so?” 

Rovald s 

‘“‘ My mother had almost a nervous fever on 
the subject. She believed the Daventrys had 
it in their power to work us some harm. She 
— very happy as the Hon. Mre. Yorke. She 

that I should gain nothing by pro. 

inlets myself a Daventry, and I cared very 
little about sr If I ever made myself famous 
I would have taken my own name; but 


| * Yorke’ did very well in the meantime. I 


heard the romantic story of the heiress of 
Fernlea, and I thought I should like to-make 


-acquaintance with my kinswoman. I con-: 


sidered myself as proof against all feminine 
attractions. You know the result. It was 
not the repnéed heiress I worshipped. I 
believe my pride would have kept me from 
confessing my love had I had the slightest 
suspicions of Nita'’s rights. I¢ was the little 
ou the. codicil 
tothe Squire's will is-so-m blank paper, 
for Nita's interests and mine are one,”’ 

* Still, I am glad the codicil is found,” said 
the detective. * You can marry your fiancée 
at once now, Mr. ta without waiting 
for her coming of age. 

‘And the child's. superstition will , come 
true,” said Mr, Gray, with a smile. ‘“ She 
told me she had a presentiment she should 
neyer change her name. She was sure she 
should live and die a Daventry.” 

They buried the two whose lives had been so 
a oy evil passions. Ano laid mother 
an4 child together in the f vault of the 





Danenete And ‘then, with the authority of 
Mr. Gray as the heirese’s guardian, and the 
consent of Guy Daventry (as he was soon 
styled), great alterations began at Fernlea: ~ 

The blue gallery was dismantled, the rooms 





that had opened on it were all pniled down. 
“The whole wing was to be changed; and 
instead of rooms over the old music. chamber, 
its flat roof was to be covered with fertile soil, 
and tarned intoa kind of winter garden after 

a fashion Gray had seen abroad. 

There was nothing to do bnt to find the 
heiress. All England knew now that the 
little lected child had been, in truth, o* 
elder of the two sisters, and that, ~ 
codicil to her grandfather’s will, 
and half her fortune to her Yet she 
was still heiress to five-and-twenty thousand 
a-year, besides moré dscsstte: Property than one 
could well count 

oa how to find hi 

From Lady Jalia's tiie Tetter Gay 
but one ray of comfort. He felt cer Nite 
was alive. The only question was where. He 
left his mother—radiant in his good fortune— 
as lady chatelaine of Fernles, and went. tc 
Paris to consult Dr. Harley, 

He knew Nigel ned sedenene? John Howard 
thoroughly y: @ might, ge, oom paves some 
idea of Lady Jalia's character. he wae. 
a shrewd, keen wited ae low: and, 

ing. in matter, 
oust oan oor could talk to.him without awakening 
painful recollections in his heart. 
ae agced — econ Norman,. for Lord 
netruther’s love.story was 80 inseparably 
interwoven with his own, that to talk 10 him 
of the po a riggs of Fernlea would have.been 
“— ty 
ere really seemed, u0 one else to.consult. 
Dr, Arnold alshanudhte an idea that Nita 
was not in England. 

Mr. Gray and Isaac Sparks had yielded the 
task to.Ronald, They told him frankly they 
could not help him, and.so the new maater of 
Fernlea went over to Paris to see if, once 
spie. Noel Harley's ready wit could not aid 


* tienes sure to find her! ’’ said the young. 
physician, hopefully. ‘It.is only a question 
of time, you know!” 

This was better than anyone else, but 
Ronald (that name seems more familiar to. us- 
than Gay) expressed a great desire to know 
when he might expect the certainty to take 


“ How long has:she been. missing ?” 

‘Two months! ”’ 

“ Then, take: my word, you will hear some- 
thing, either at the end ‘of the quarter, or of 
six months. Lady Julia-maust have 
her in some school or family where she would 
—_ we Reed for her pa sem poe car 

0 ‘repeated advert 
oe net leave Nita there under ~< 
— eee most likely she had to pay the 
terms in: advance. ‘Whenever thei'time for 
ae you. will- most likely 
aa But how—if the affair was underian as- 
sumed name? 


«In all probability the letters. will-come to 
Fernlea, It Ts would be well: worth: your-while 
to call at the Post Office; and vs, eee they 
had any letters not claimed.” 

Ronald started. 

** What an idiot I've beer!’ 

**How?” 

2 Lady Jalia always mest to:put Nite ins 

French convent. I‘knew thi» and 

it I've never once ht of .it since I lost 

isi Of course, that isit! Herladyship shut 

up the child in some French nunnery; ‘and no 

wonder our advertisements “remain unan- 

swered, I doubt if nuns ever-see a news- 
rt | aad 


&) 
Fim era yours 
ig aioe to 
becom the ht teastrat bas” 
oel shook his head. 
aI tes SarensttineD 
| French school -awould have 1 


gain her. A liberal 
of notice, and it would be to their interest 





rather than the contrary to restore her’to her 
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home. ‘The s#me remark applies to a French 
family or boarding-house.” 

“ Then why not to a convent?” 

Noel Harley shuddered. 

“*T don’t believe in the disinterestedness of 
French convents. The nurses themeelves are 
often models-of devotion and holy lives; but 
they act always under the orders of their 
eoperior.”’ 

* Well?” 

‘‘Tmagine it to yourself, my friend. They 
ree the English not-the poor simple 
nuns, but. the,outeide powers, which regulate 
their simple lives. They know that hidden in 
sach a convent is a: girl:for whom. all England 
is being searched ;-and who will know nothing 
of thecquest: unless they;tell her. They say 
nothing. ‘The confi t—the lose cf frée- 
dom—telb on the:poor girl. She. fades, and 
sinks intoldisease. They are all kindness—asll 
tenderness. In gratitude the poor child would 
do anything toorepsy them. So she signs a 
pepsr. They tell.her it is to acsure them the 
few.poor:trifies she brought with her. She 
diel: As telegram is despatched to Fernlea 
that fits heiress is dead! Identification is 
certain. Witnesses are forthcoming»in any 
number to speak (and truly) of the tenderness 
and care which:were bestowed on her in: the 
convent. « You feel grateful to the simple nuns, 
and so, %: week later, a paper is forwarded to 
yous being a eopy of the will by which Made. 
moisells Dave bequeaths all of which she 
i to the convent of-——”’ 

Poor Ronald Jooked terrified. 

*Whatam bto do?” 

‘+Don’t jump to the worst. Jf she isin a 
convent, depend upon it she will have the 
utmost kindness, but don’t rely on their help- 
ing to-restore-her to her friends.” 

Ronald putione hand to:his head, and half 
closed hiseyes,asthoughinthought. Strangely 
enough; there flashed through his mind the 
memorable dream he had had during his 
former stay ia:Paris, when an invisible hand 
led him: to a. secluded French convent; and 
there, ailing and soffering, he saw his darling 
in she garb of a novice. He remembered he 
had been so impressed with the-dream he had 
actaslly drawn the convent in his.sketch- book. 
From that hour to this he had never reca!led 
the incident. 

He started up. 

‘Lamon the track |” 

De. Harley thought he'was beside himsolf : 
butvbeiag» thoroughly interested in the case, 
and: ipeallyo attached to his friend, he con- 
sented toaccompahy him back to his hotel. 





Here Ronald left him for a moment, and then | 


returned’ with the sketch-book in his hand. It 
contained several fancy likenesses of Nita, 
and.for that reason accompanied her lover.on 
his travels, 

‘* Lookibere !” 

Dr. Harley. smiled sadly. 

‘« Yes; that is a French convent; but, my 
poor fellow, there are hundreds of them in 
the country, _Youcan’t possibly go and ex- 
— each. *It,would take well-nigh a life- 

me!’ 

Word forword Ronald related his dream, 
and was: to. see that Dr. Harley 
seemed dec'dedly impressed. 

“ Bat fot one thieg I should think I should 
think rothing of it,” said the yer~g doctor, 
gravely. “In your excited stat- jon were 
bound to’ dréam of*Miss Daventry. and it 
world be only & natural sequence that you 
should’ imagine her in a French convent, since 
you had heard over and over again that Lady 
Julia iniinted to’place her in one. But the 
strangest part’of the whole affair is that such 
& Convéntas the one you have drawn actually 


ye 1 Indeed, I nie a jor and the face 
é@ nun g en is a 
good Tkenese. of one of the Sisters: My paid 


educated at this very-convent. 


“"Phen'you gan tell me where it is ?” 
“Dnoabted ke 
“T will stirt at énee!’* 

“My dear fellow, you will do nothing of 


was @ Frenchwoman, and my only sister was 


the kind ; it is nine’o’clock at night.. You lock 
tired, feverish; excited. If you would succeed 
in this affair you must act warily!” 

“ Delay may be fatal!” 

Noel Harley smiled. 

“I know the Superior of the convent well, 
and I assure you if’Miss Daventry is there 
‘she cannot be in kinder bande. I propose to 
go tomy mother, and get her to accompany 
you to-morrow. A fervent Roman Oatholic— 
the mother of one of their favourite pupils 
and a liberal friend to the convent —the Sisters 
must attach a certain importance to her intro. 
duction. Remember, you must base -your 
demand for Miss Daventry solely on the 
gronnds that you are her nearest relation. 
You had far better drop the lover and assume 
simply the position of cousin. Miss Daven- 
try is your mother’s ward, and she was 
forcibly abdacted from. a country-house in 
England two monthe ago. These facts you 
c.n prove by affidavits. If they are uncon. 
vinced you must telegraph for Mrs. Yorke ; 
but I think if Miss Daventry.is there you may 
rg on my mother's advocacy being sueess- 
2 ” 


“ And you think Madame De Martigny will 
consent?" (The lady had been married, and 
was now the wife of a French noble). 

‘*Tam certain of it. My mother is nothing 
if not romantic. She wonldibe happy to find 
the Sisters a wealthy novico; but she would 
be simply enchanted to -rennite two: lovers, 
Then you, know my stepfather has a good 
desl of iaflaence in high quarters, so that I 
think yon have no fears.” 

It was barely three o’clock the following 
afternoon when the carriage of Madame la 
Comtesse. de Martigny stopped before the 
door which Ronald remembered so vividly in 
his dream. The porterees admitted ber with 
all the deference due to such a noble lady,and, 
seeing she was accompanied by one of the 
opposite sex, ushered her into an outside sit- 
ting-room, since no male person, except the 
priests, was soffered to cross the threshold of 
the convent itself. Madame wentto the point 
at once, as soon as she saw the Superior. 

She had reason to fear these good ladies 
were being involved in a terrible offence 
against the English Jaw, since she feared they 
had been persuaded to receive a certain Miss 
Daventry, » great heiress, who had ;been for- 
cibly.taken from her guardian’s. care. 

Ronald. felt quite thankful for bis thirty- 
five years, and grave, serene aspect’ when he 
saw. that the Lady Superior regarded him, evi- 
dently asa guardian, and nota lover. 

This lady replied to the Countessas simply 
as the former had spoken. Miss Daventry 
was under their care. Sho had been confided 
to them by herown mother, who represecnted 
her as longing for the peace and seclusion of 
the convent. to heal tho heart well-nigh 
broken by her fiance's logs. 

“You are the victim of a skilful fraud, 
madame,'’ said Ronald, gravely. ‘‘ Lady Jalia 
Daventry invented the story of her daughter's 
loss. The gentleman in question, so far from 
being dead, is at the présent moment actively 
searching for Mies Dayentry, Lady Julia 
died but a few weeks back by ‘her own hand, 
and the poor child you have. under, your care 
is heiress to one of the largest fortunes, in 
England. As her guardian and next-of-kin I 
implore you to give her up to me. This lady,” 
turning to the Countess, ‘* whoge son is my at- 
tached friend, will confirm to you every word 
I have spoken, and she has promised,to receive 
Miss Daventry at the Hotel Martigny until 
my mother, the Honourable Mrs. Yorko, can 
come to Paris and claim her ward.” 

The Countess helped him ont valiantly. 

‘ Té is sa husband’s opinion,” she said, 

mtly, to the Saperior, ‘that you hava no 
‘choice in this matter. Miss Daventry iv Eng- 
lish, and a Protestant. Besides this, she ia a 
minor, therefore; by detaining her after the 
formal demand of her guardian, he fears you 
would bring a grave scandal on the convent.” 





“I never detained a gucst sgainst her 
. will,’ was the quiets reply; “ but this 





poor child's one prayer is that we will 
nave her from her mother.- She seems. a8 
one suffering from some great terror. We 
try to make her happy, and I'think she ig ai 
least content’with us. She has almoat ceaged 
to mourn her lover, since itis so evident she 
mus¢-soon rejoin him! ’’ 

‘He is not dead!’ cried the Counters, 
eagerly. ‘He is alive, and longing for ber; 
indeed, I hope that love and happinees may 
restore her to health.” 

She was allowed to enter: the convent and 
see for herself ths girl of whom she had heard 
so much. Poor Ronald gave a heayy sigh as 
the door closed, shutting her into the baild- 
ing, whither he would so fain have followed. 

The Countess started. She had seer mort 
of the fashionable beauties of her tine, but 
never, it seemed to her, had she logked.on a 
face so lovely as that of the girl who, reclining 
on & couch near the fire, was' introduced 
her as Nita. . 

It was not the clear complexion, thé mobile 
features, or even the beauty of the violet eyvs 
which struck her most; it was the yearning 
wistfnlnees of expression, the haunting sweet- 
ness of the sad smile. 

“*My child,” said the Superior, “this lady 
is an old friend of ours, and che wishes to talk 
to, you! ”’ 

Nita put out her little band. 

‘‘Are you English?” 

‘No; but Ispent many years in Englard, 
ani I have many English friends.” 

Nita sighed. 

‘‘ There is no place like England!” 

‘IT want to take you there.” 

The girl shook her head. ‘ 

‘I shall never leave this place until I die, 
The Mother has promised me.” 

“ But, my child, listen. There are friends 
in England who want you!” 

‘Mother said everyone would scorn.we if 
they knew the trath. Ah! madame, I have 

rayed every day to die since I heard that if I 
ived I might be mad!” 

Madame de Martigny took the wasted hands 
in hers and held them tenderly; then sho 
said,— 

“My dear, I have a daughter of my own, 
and my son is the cleverest doctor in Paris. 
He was the greatest friend of one you musi 
remember—Mr. Yorke, For his suke beliove 
what I am going to tell you.” 

At Ronald’s name the beautifal eyes filled 
with tears. : 

“Thank Heaven that he has gone!” crisd 
Nita, “At least we may ba together ia 
Heaven! The fear of my. losing my reascn 
cannot part us there!” 

‘* My dear, such a fear need never trouble 
youagain., A cruel frand has been practised 
on you! You are not Lady Julia’s child! 
Her daughter, who did, indeed, inherit the 
fearfal doom you were taught to fear, is 
dead.!”” 

Nita looked bewildered. 

‘* Bat who am I?” 

‘* You are Joan Daventry, the sole heiress cf 
your father’s house. But, dear, you need 
never bear that name, She who wore it 69 long 
is buried as Natalie; but ‘ Nita’ is still youre. 
Your stepmother and your sister are dcad; 
but there are many kind friends longing to 
welcome you to Fernlea, and all the world 
will tell you that your own mother, Lacy 
Daventry, was a woman who never deserved 
anything but love and reverence!” 

Nita smiled wistfully. 

“ Fernlea was very lovely ; but I should not 
like to go there. I should miss Ronald so.” 

** You need.never miss him again, my child. 
Ronald Yorke is alive and well! He. is an- 
xiously counting the moments till I take ycu 
to-him.” 

— * 7 ” ed 

“ She is dying,”.said‘the Superior, “ ‘I'he 
good news has been too much for her.” 

' “Joy never kills!” said the Conntoze, 
softly. ‘Shoe has only fainted, and you—are 
you convinced? Will you let me take her?” 

“Gladly! Madame, are there many 
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women ff —— like my Lady Jalia? If 
so, Lam glad I never went to the country. 
Life there must be terrible ! ”’ 

“I trust not! I pray not!” said the 


Connnemn gently. “But see, she is coming 
800 ” 


Nita opened her eyes and spoke feebly. 

** Ronald!” 

** You shall see him soon. I will take you 
*Ghe hea carefully a tohed 

he carefully despa @ message ere 
this, begging Mr. Yorke to betake himself at 
once to the Hotel Martigny. For all their sakes 
she wished the meeting not to take place until 
she had Nita safe under her own roof. 

“Then it is not a dream?" 

“No, my child.” 

All the Sisters thronged round to say fare- 
‘well, and Nita smiled on each, as, leaning on 
Madame’s arm, she managed to walk the few 
—~ that led her to where the carriage waited 


As the gates closed after them with the 
melancholy clang which poor Ronald had 
noted in his dream, she whispered,— 

‘It seems like coming back from the 
grave.” 

‘*May the new life be happy to you, my 
dear!" murmured the Countess. She did not 
speak again through the long drive, but she 
held Nita’s hand in hera, and felt thankfal 
when the first face she encountered at the 
Hotel Martigny was her son’s. 

“Ronald sent for me,” whispered Dr. 
Harley. ‘‘He is in his own room in an 
agony of impatience.” 

‘© Oarry her into my boudoir, Noel; I think 
she has fainted.” 

When Nita opened her eyes she was lying 


+efore, and someone was bending over her 
with fond, anxious gaze. 

“Nita!” 

“ Ronald!" 

That was all. No long explanation, no 
question, no anxiety. Just that one word 
Ronald, and then, with a sigh of deep content, 
the pretty head nestled on his shoulder. 

Nita had found her true resting-place at 
last, and for a long time neither spoke. It 
was enough for them to be together, to know 
that the long, miserable time of parting was 
over, and no one had power any more to take 
them from each other, 

‘‘And you are satisfied,” said Harley, 
when he bade his friend good-night that 
evening, ‘‘ you have found your love, and you 
owe it all to a dream ?” 

**Not all. What should I have done with- 
out your mother? I can never thank her.” 

Madame de Martigny had wet eyes when be 
tried to express his gratitude. 

“Don’t say a word,” she begged. “I am 
only too glad to be of use ; but, oh! how could 
they treat herso? Was that woman a fiend 
apon earth to have planned such a hateful 

lot? And think how neariy it succeeded ! 
cel says she was just fading away because 
she had nothing to live for.” 

“ Bhe shall have plenty now," said Ronald, 
gravely. “Ah, Madame, you cannot tell what 
that child is tome. I never thought of love 
antil I looked on her face, and now every fibre 
of my heart is bound up in her.” 

** And you are related ?” 

“Yes. 1 knew it all along. You, who spent 
many years in Highshire, Madame, must 
aurely have heard of the Daventrys and the 
family feud?"’ 

“OE course. It was said, I think, that 

and prosperity could never return to 
che, house until the descendants of the exiled 
heir came there as master. Mr. Yorke, Iam 
not given to recommend 
the terrible things that 
Fernlea.I almost feel that prophecy will be 
trae, and, in your place, I think I should 
persuade Nita fo resign Fernlea to the elder 
bravich.” 

He smiled. 


“By a codicil to the Squire’s will—only | 


just Ciscovered — ie devised the restitution 





himself; but even if he bad not done go, I 
should have had no fears, The family feud 
is at an end now, Madame, for I am the 
last of the elder just as Nita is of the younger 
branch—and we two are one. When we go 
home to Fernlea, even the most superstitious 
would have no need to fear the curse, for, 
according to its ending, our re-union must 
bring back peace and prosperity.” 

Joyful congratulations came from Mr. Gray, 
Mrs, Yorke, and the whole family of Acaelie 

Pauline arrived as personal attendant to 
Miss Daventry, who grew stronger every day; 
and Ronald began to wonder when the brief 
ceremony might take place which should join 
together for all time the two last of .the 
Daventrys. 

In the end, Mrs, Yorke was disappointed of 
the grand ceremony she had planned at Fern- 
lea; and Mr, Gray had not the pleasure of 
giving away the bride. 

Noel Harley declared that a winter abroad 
was necessary for Nita'’a health, and so on 
one of the December days there was a brief 
ceremony at the English Em ,» and 
Highshire papers announced that . and 
Miss Daventry of Fernlea had started for 
Maderia. 

From there they went on a yachting tour, 
and, later on, spent some months pleasantly 
enough in a quiet German fown, so that more 
than a year had passed after Lady Julia's 
death when the new master and mistress of 
Fernlea at last took possession of their an- 
cestral home. Aud then they brought with 
them a stately nurse, carrying a bundle of 
cambric and lace, which bundle was more 
precious to them than wealth or lands, and 


on the sofa in a room she had never seen | rejoiced, at the young mother’s desire, in the 


sweet name of Irene, or child of peace. 

Years have come and gone since then, for 
Mrs. Daventry is now well-nigh thirty, and 
there are four children, besides Irene, in the 
Fernlea nursery. The old legend has assuredly 
come true, for peace and prosperity have at- 
tended Nita and her husband throughout 
their married life, and never once has any- 
thing happened to recall the notion that Fern- 
lea was haunted, . 

The ‘Mysteries of Fernlea,’’ indeed, had 
been fally explained. They were caused, ag 
honest John Daniele (still in the Daventry 
service) often says, not by supernatural 
agency, but by the cruel acts of a woman, 
who, like the sinners of olden time, seemed to 
have sold herself to work evil. 

He and Pauline often recall the sad, dreary 
time which followed Janet Dent's disappear- 
ance, And when the Daventry children pluck 
flowers from the ‘“ winter.garden’’ there, 
faishful old servants feel a thrill of thankfal- 
ness to the providence which watched over the 
life of those children’s mother in the days 
when she was only poor Miss Nita. 

Mr. Gray still manages the Daventry pro- 
perty, and is no longer averse to visiting at 
Fernlea. The Arnolds are still the staunch 
friends of Nita and her husband; so jis Dr. 
Harley; while as for the Martignys, the 
families exchange visits every year. 

One other gues comes to Fernlea whom 
Nita and Mr. Daventry love dearly, and pity 
with a kind of reverential sympathy, since 
they are of the few who know his secret, and 
understand why he has never found a mistress 
for his grand old castle. 

To them Lord Anstrather is sacred, by 
reason of his great sorrow, for they know he 
loved the dead girl who sleeps in , Fernlea 


, churchyard just as dearly as they love each 
| other. There are some people in the family who 


| fancy that Irene Daventry, a dark. eyed child, 
verty ; but after | 


ave happened at | 


with all the family beauty, will some day 
comfort Norfffn for the trouble of his youth. 
Meanwhile he is in Parliament, and likely to 
make a name there, while hig books are 
famous wherever the E e is 


good things. 
** Only there is nothing so good and precious 
as love,” says Nita, when her husband evggests 


something of this, after she had been pity- 
ing Norman (as is her wont). 

‘*Nothing!” he agrees readily, ‘And 
nothing more fearful than hatred! Oh, Nita, 
how much we suffered, you and I! How 
dheonahs, to: bate heh. Soest eae nates 

whi ong ago t 
about a family feud and led to the ‘ Mysteries 
of Fernlea.’"’ 


[THE END.] 


THE SENSES OF ANIMALS. 


Sir Joun Lvussock recently delivered an 
interesting address to the members of the 
Edin Philosophical Institution on “‘ The 
Sense and Senses of Animals.’’ He said one 
would gratefully admit that the dog was a 
loyal and true and affectionate friend, but 

en we came to consider the nature of the 
animal our knowledge was very limited. That 
arose a good deal from the fact that people 
hai tried rather to teach animals than to 
learn from them. It had occurred to him that 
some such method as that which was followed 
in the case of deaf. mutes might 
tive if adapted to the case of 
tried with a black poodle belonging to hi d 
He then went on to relate several experiments 
he had made with pieces of cardboard with 
different words marked upon them. He had 
taken two pieces ef card, one blank and the 
other with the word “food” uponit. He had 

t the latter om a saucer con’ some 
bread and milk, and the blank card he pat on 
an empty saucer. The dog was not allowed to 
eat until it brought the proper card to him. 
This experiment was repeated over and over 
again, and in about ten days the dog began to 
distivguish the card with the letterson it from 
the plain card. It took a longer time to make 
the dog realize the difference between different 
words. In order to try and discover whether 
the dog could distinguish colours, he 
six cards, marking two of them bluse, two 
yellow, and twoorange. He put one of eact 
on the floor, and tried to get the dog to bring 
to him acard with the same colour as one 
which he showed the dog iu his hand. After 
trying this for three months, he found that 
his experiment in this direction was a failure. 
He had always felt a great longing to know 
how the world a to the lower animals. 
It was still a doubtfal point whether ants 
were able to hear. From iments which 
he had made, he had come to the conclusion 
that they had not the power of addressing 
each other. His impression, on the whole, 
was that bees and ants were not deaf, bat that 
they heard sounds so shrill as to be beyond 
our hearing. There was no doubt about 
insects seeing. He related several experi- 
ments he had made with the view of disoover- 
ing whether different insects could distinguish 
different colours and had any preference for 
particular colours. The colours of objects 

roduce u insects an impression very 

ifferent from that produced on human 
beings. The world to them might be fall 
of music which we could not hear, colours 
which we could not see, and sensations which 
we could not feel. 


> 





Mr, Dickens, a son of the famous novelist, 
counsel for the defendant, during the hearing 
of a case in the High Court of Justice, before 
Mr. Baron Huddleston and a sae said he 
should call as a witness a . Pickwick. 
Baron Huddleston: “ Pickwick is a very ap- 

riate witness to be called by Dickens.” 

. Dickens: “I fally believe that the sole 
reason why I was instructed in this case was 
that I might call Mr. Pickwick ; and it may 
interest your lordship to leara that this gen- 
tleman is a descendant —the C gen gad I 
believe—of Mr. Moses Pick , who kept a 
coach at Bath, and I have vous ores reason to 
believe that it was from this Mr, Moses Piok- 
wick that the name of the immortal Pickwick 





was taken.”’ 
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ENOUGH AND TO SPARE. 
—o- 


Ang you poor? Is it ever a struggle to keep 
The terrible from your door ? 

Do the winds of adversity trouble your sleep 
As down your cold chimney they roar ? 

Oh, if in your heart there’s desire to share 
Your comforts, though wretchedly few, 

You'll speedily find you've enough and to 

spare 

For some one more wretched than you, 


Is your cruse almost.empty? Theoil in your 


lam : 
80 vat 4 that the light burns but dim ? 
It may serve as a light to some wandering 
tramp, 
And be a bright beacon to him, 
For if in the heart there's desire to share 
The light that i!lamines one room, 
You'll speedily find there's enough and to 


spare 
For those in the midnight of gloom. 


Does necessity urge you to toil every day, 
Like a galley-slave chained to the oar? 
Are your wages so small that you scarcely can 


pay 
Your debts, and your credit restore ? 
Though heavily burdened with trouble and 


care, 
And little encumbered with pelf, 
You'll find there’s enough of the latter to 


spare 
For others worse off than yourself. 


The generous heart gives without any fear, 
Its blessings increasing each pay, 
As with sweet deeds of kindness and words of 


good cheer 
It brightens and gladdens the way. 
And those who are daily accustomed to share 
The limited stock they possess, 
Assuredly find there’s enough and to spare 
For those in much greater distress. , 
ee 








DULCE’S INHERITANCE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER III. 
Joun Stone was dead. There was no doubt- 


ing the fact. The doctor, sent for in hot haste, | 


confirmed Sir Frederic’s fears. Dulce, dry- 
eyed, with a blank despair on her fair, young 


‘ face, was led from the room by her lover, who 


did his utmost to console her, though feeling, 
in his heart, her father's death was the best 
thing in the world for his own ends. 

He was clever in his own way—quite enough 
£0 to know that he had been no favourite 
with the master of Stoneleigh. Dulce was the 
light of her father's eyes, and@ usually had her 
own way ; but then he did not feel sufficiently 
eure of her love to count on her insisting 
on marrying him against Mr. Stone’s wishes. 

Nowall doubts were over, he knew perfectly 
John Stone had possessed no near relations. 
Mrs. Leslie, who would probably act as per- 
-_ guardian to the heiress, was his own 
ally. 

Nothing could have been better. His 
mother’s persuasions would be added to his 
own, and, between them, surely they could 
pereuade Dulce! She could moarn her father 
as traly after marriage as before. He saw no 
reason why she should not become Lady 
Dalton at once! The wedding could be strictly 
private; and what protector would be so 
suitable to an orphan heiress as a devoted 
husband ! 

“It is too dreadful,” sobbed poor Dalce, 
when Sir Frederic tried to comfort her. 
qn all I had, 1 — not with — 

nm to sa -bye. not r 
his last — ay ~ cers 
“You have me,” said Fred, tenderly. 


“Dulce, you must never call yourself alone 
again.” 

But Dalce sobbed on. 

“He was an old man, you know,” puraued 
the Baronet, trying hard to soothe her ; ‘‘and 
he had had a happy life. All things went well 
with him. Sarely you cannot grieve for 
him, Dulce?” 

Dalce'’s lips opened. She was on the point of 
saying that all things had not gone well with 
the dead man—that many a bitter trial had 
been his ; but something kept her silent. Not 
now, with her dear one hardly cold in his last 
sleep, could she betray the secret he had kept 
so carefally. Not now could she find it in her 
heart to tell even her lover that she had never 
had the least advice upon the affection so 
generously lavished on her. 

*« You must lie down,” directed Sir Frederic. 
‘Let me ring for your maid. I am sure rest 
is the best thing for you. I shall be here the 
first thing to-morrow, and bring my mother. 
You have no mother of your own, my darling, 
and mine will love you so dearly.” 

Dalce’s eyes filled, but she uttered no com. 
plait and Sir Frederic, with a fond caress, 

eft her to the joint care of Mrs. Leslie and 
her maid. At the lodge gates he met the doctor 


Dr. Drake had known John Stone from boy- 
hood. They had been schoolfellows long ago; 
and up to the time that the millionaire went 





al after his fatal. disappointment, they 
had been close friends. When John Stone came 
back with his little girl the friendship was 
| renewed, but a strange shadow hung over it. 
| The simple, straightforward country doctor 
| always felt that something was being kept 
' from him, Too delicate to seek a confidence 

not volunteered he asked no questions, but 
| his pleasure in the intercourse had died out ; 
| and as the years wore on he ceased to visit at 
| Stoneleigh unless sent for professionally. 
| When Dulce and her father came home after 
their residence at Chiswick he called once, 
but Mr. Stone was out, and so he had never 
entered his old friend’s house until the after- 
moon he was called in to pronounce that life 
was extinct. ; 

Of course Dr. Drake knew Sir Frederic, 


hopes concerning Mies Stone, so he was not in 
the least surprised when the Baronet joined 
him, and, without the least introduction, in- 


quired,— 

“ Will there have to be an inquest? For 
| Heaven’s sake avoid one if you can. It would 
; half kill Miss Stone.” | 

‘I see no occasion for one!” replied the 
doctor, coldly. ‘‘Ten years ago I told Mr. 
Stone he had heart disease, and any sudden 
shock might prove fatal. I have been talking 
to Mra. Leslie, and she tells me he consulted a 
London specialist just before he came here, 
who gave him the same warning. It is by no 
means an uncommon case, Sir Frederic. One 





green old age if only they would keep from ex- 


prime from neglecting this precaution.” 

“T don’t see what Mr. Stone could have had 
to worry him,” dissented the Baronet. ‘“ His) 
property is so enormous that even a few bad 
investments would never have been felt |” 

The doctor smiled half sadly. 

“Qnly money troubles are not the worst 
ones,’’ he said, gravely. ‘I cannot explain to 
you, Sir Frederic, what particular cause; 


friend ; but @ hold tomy opinion he died from 
some sudden shock.” 

** IT should havesaid he was a man without 
a = in the world. He ought to have 


: ‘“Ayt! if goodness counted ; but it is not 
so. For years after his wife’s death John 
Stone was as one possessed with some haunt- 
ing dread, I grant he seemed different after 
his return to Stoneleigh this last time, but 
for all that I should never have described 








walking home, an old inhabitant of the place. | 


and he was perfectly aware of that gentleman's | 


often meets with people who might live to a. 


citement or worry, and yet who die in their | 


brought the agitation which killed my poor old | 


Sir Frederic stared, and began to wonder if 
his wooing had been too precipitate after all. 

“ Surely he had no business worries? Ha 
was secure in the possession of Stoneleigh. 
No nearer heir can have laid claim to it }” 

“John Stone was the nearest heir there 
could be, seeing he was the first-born child, and 
only son of the late Squire. No, Sir Frederic, 
whatever care he had was nota pecuniary one. 
Ihave sometimes thought he fretted abouts 
his child!” 

‘“* About Dulce? " 

“ Well, you know she was very delicate as 
a child, and her mother died young. It would 
not have been unnatural had he been over 
anxious.” 

They had reached the point now where their 
roads diverged. It was overything for Sir 
Frederic to be known at once as Dulce's 
accepted suitor, so he said, suavely,— 

“It is hardly the time, perhaps, to be 
speaking of such things, doctor; but to such 
an oldacquaintance as yourself one may be: 
confidential. Miss Stone will not be alone in. 
the world, for she has promised to be my 
wife |” 

Dr. Drake was a cautious man, one who. 
never committed himself to a rash cpinion. 

“That is great news!” he said quietly. 
““MaylIask if poor Stone consented to the 
engagement ?” 

“Twas on my way to ask his sanction 
when we discovered the sad truth. But iv 
won’t make any difference, doctor ; I have 
Dulce’s promise ! ’’ 

‘* But she is a minor. Of course I have no 
idea whether her father has made a will; but 
if so, depend upon it, Miss Stone will be under 
the care of guardians until her majority, and 
you will find their consent necessary.” 

‘“« Why should they object?” 


; ‘Iam not saying they would do 60; only, 


in your place, I would rather have to satisfy 
one man than two. John Stone’s sanction. 
would have been sufficient, and as he indulged 
his child in everything, doubtless you would 
have had it. Two business-like guardians 
may stand out for a long engagement—a hand- 
some settlement !” 

Sir Frederic looked nonplussed. 

“ Loa think you would be one of the 

ians!” 


** Not a bit of it. I'm not a business man, 


‘and I’m an old bachelor, who understands 
' nothing of girls. i 


The Vicar would be a far 
more likely choice.” 

Sir Frederic went home devoutly hoping 
the Vicar had nothing to do with his lady- 
love. Mr. Bengough knew too much of hio 
career to recommend him asahusband. Be- 
sides, Sir Frederic had just a little shame 
left, sufficient to make it very unpleasant to 
him to find himself in the Vicar's company- 
As to discussing his marriage with the father 
of the girl whose heart he had broken, it was 
simply impossible, 

He went home with bis grand news. His 
mother was all sympathy, bat Nina looked 
at him diatrustfally; her congratulations 
were not ready. 

“ You ought to be glad!’’ he told her, dis- 
contentedly. ‘It will make all the difference 
in the world to you. You'll be able to spend: 
ae ,penny of your fortune on yourself 
now 


Miss Dalton looked at him keenly. 

“I know you and mamma think me selfish 
enough for anything, bat as it happens, Fred, 
I have some feeling, and Dalce is my friend. 
I cannot rejoice at anything that makes her 
miserable!” 

Sir Frederic looked angry. 

‘It is not the most natural way of looking 
at your brother's marriage, to make sure be- 
forehand his wife must be miserable.” 

Nina softened. 

‘“* Dulce is such a dear little thing. Do yon 
care for her, Fred, really?” 

“Of course Ido. 1’m awfully fond of her. 
she will be the prettiest Lady Dalton ever 
known; and I don’t see why we shouldn’$ be 





him as a happy maz.” 
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married at once. It could be done quietly at 


wn 

** You forget,” said Nina, ;‘‘ you are. only 
jast engaged.. The guardians will insist on 
- gome delay, but. if they le Dalce live on at 

Stoneleigh, with Mrs, Leslie to take care of 
Ler, you will be able to see her constantly.” 

Lady Dalton drove over the next day, and 
would fain have transplanted Dulce to Dalton 
- House, but the young girl stood firm. 

*‘T couldn’t go away while he is here,”’ she 
said sadly ; ‘‘ and the funeral.is to.be on Mon- 
day, £0 I shall not have him long!” 

The Daltons yielded the point, but Fred and 
his mother were continually at Stoneleigh. 
They made stealthy inquiries, but could glean 
nothing respecting .the will, save that it had 
only been made a few weeks, and was.in the 
keeping of Mr. Stone's lawyer, who had tele- 
graphed that he would be down with the im- 
portant parchment before the funeral. 


Mr. Clinton did not put up at Stoneleigh, | 


He went to the Vicarage, where Mr. Bengough 
was, an old and valued friend, and to him he 
unburdened his mind. 

“ Tt’s the most insane will I ever heard of, 
and yet it must stand, for the man was in per- 
feotly sound mind. I argued with him again 
and again, but nothing would move him. To 
all I conld urge he only said his little girl did 
not care for money, and he wouldn’t leave her 
& prize for fortune-hunters,” 

“Then he has disinherited her? Thank 
Heaven!" 

“My dear friend,” demanded the lawyer, 
‘I hope you don’t believe no one can be good 
or happy unless in the throes of poverty. Is 
there something in the air of Highshire makes 
people despise wealth ?”’ 

‘No; only a heartless scoundrel has been 
making love to Dulce ever since she came: to 
Stoneleigh. He dragged a consent from her 


the very day of her father’s death; and has 


been trying to make her marry him secretly 
before her new guardians claimed her as their 
ward!” ‘ 

* They're not married, I hops?” 

“No; but they are engaged. The man isa 
Baronet of old family and handsome face. 
~daresay the guardians will consent. It will 
rid them of & heavy responsibility, and they 
won't inquire into the man’s character.” 

“‘T am one of the guardians, and I shall 
certainly inquire; but I don’t believe it will 
be hecessary. I drew up the draft of the will, 
though Mr. Stone insisted on making the 
actual document himself. If he has kept to 
the instractions he gave me, Sir Frederic won't 
mary Dalce Stone unlees he loves her well 
enough to take: her penniless.’ 

‘‘ Thank Heaven! "’ 

Mr, Clinton shook his head. 

“‘I can't go with you there. The will may 
bo useful in defeating Sir Frederic’s schemes, 
but I assure you it is a most eccentric and ill- 
advised document. T6 my mind, it deals most 
hatdly with Miss Stone, and she will have 
every right to feel.aggrieved.”’ 

** You make me curious!” 

** Well, at five o’clock to-morrow I shall read 
my poor client's last will and testament. I 
oan tell you I don’t look forward to the task. 
Auyway, it would be painful for Miss Stone, 
bat if she is in love with this Baronet and ‘he 
means to throw her over, it will bea terrible 
trial for her!" 

Bat the Vicar took care that the bad news 
should not reach Dulce in a crowded room 
amid a number of strangers. A hint to Dr. 
Drake, and he told Mrs. Leslie it would be far 
better for the young lady not to be present at 
the gathering in the library. She could hear 
all that was needful from the Vicar or Mr. 
Clinton, and it would only pain her to face a 
orowd so soon after her bereavement. 

Lady Dalton offered to bear her company, 
buf Dulce refused. 

‘Don't think me ungratefal,” she pleaded, 
‘but I had rather be alone!” and she had 
her way. 

The will created as much amazement as Mr. 
@linton ‘could have imagined. There were 


handsome legacies tv.the servants,.an annuity 

to Mrs. Leslie, a thousand each to Mr. Clinton | 

and the Vicar, who were desired to act as, joint 

guacdians of thetestator'’s much-loved adopted 

ona, Gladys Vernon, usually known as Dalce 
tone. 


The listeners gave a seep of bewilderment. 
Not his own child, after she had. been repre- 
sented as such allherlife! Then, pray, who 
was She? Who were the Vernons? No one 
had ever heard of Mr. Stone’s having ‘friends 
of that name; or were Glafys Vernon simpl 
titles given to the girlin baptism? And had 
John Stone, while describing her so olearly— 
no legal quibble conld take away what.he jatt 
her—yet carried his seoret to the grave, and 
been silent as fo her trae parentage? 

Sir Fcederic had rapidly decided that it did 
not matter to him what her name was so long 
| as she remained the millionaire’s heiress. 

Then Mr. Clinton went on,— 

‘* And all this my real estate at Stoneleigh, 
with the lands thereof, plate, jewels, and 
; fatniture, my town-house and funded property, 
| and, in feet, all of which 1 die possessed, T 
| give and bequeath to my esteemed friend Noel 
| Bertram, sometime of Rue Charles Faubourg, 
; Montmartre, Paris, om the-sole condition that 
he marry my dear child; the said 

Gladys Vernon, now known as Dulce Stone, 
on or before her twenty-first birthday. ‘And 
| if the said Gladys refuse to marry the said 
| Noel Bertram, I will ‘that’ a sam of five 

hundred a-year be paid to‘her from the estate 
; for life, and the revert recur ‘to him. But if the 
| refusal come from Mr. Bertram, then both he 
, and Gladys Vernon shall receive an annuity of 
' five hundred pounds, and the property ehall 
| accumulate in the hands of trustees (of whom 
Mr. Bengough, Vicar of the place, Habert 
Clinton, shall be the first, with power to 
appoint their saccessors) until the child 
of either the said Gladys Véerrioh or the said 
Noet Bertram shall attain his or her majority, 
when he or she shall succeed to the whole of 
my property. And I further will that forthe 
next two years from my death Stoneleigh 
shall'be kept up in its style, and m 
adopted daughter reside there with -—Emily 
Leslie, widow of my old friend Colonel Leslie, 
as her personal guardian. And I desire that 
Noel Bertram shall there make her acquain- 
tance, and that no decision shall be comstoon 
the matter until they have lived: at: least one 
month under the same roof. And I farther 
declare that the ssid Noel Bertram has no 
knowledge .of my intentions, I having had 
no intercourse or corre dence: with him 
since the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine; but I make him my heir by my own 
free will for a twofold motive: to mark my 
undying gratitude for a great service rendered 
by him to me-and mine, and from a fixed con- 
viction that my child will be happier far if 
not left a prey to fortune-hunters: She has 
simple tastes, and five hundred a-year will be 
enough to gratify them, thongh Ido not con- 
ceal that it is my earnest wish she sheald 
become Neel Bertram's wife, as»I have con- 
fidence he would:love and cherish her as she 
deserves. And I further declare ‘that this is 
no sudden whim, but the outcome of a resolu. 
tion made so far back asthe year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven.’* 

There was a codicil briefly lengthening the 
time before the marriage in case any difficulty 
was found in tracing Mr. Bertram; and a 
clanse in it expressly stated that in the event 
of bis death, things should arrange as though 
he had “refused.” Thus every contingency 
had’ been provided for; and eccemtric though 
the will might be, there was no chance of its 
being set aside by any court of law. 

Sir Frederic rose to his feet before anyone 
had broken the silence which followed Me, 
Clinton's reading. 

‘J shall dispute the will!” 

“On what grounds?” demanded the 
lawyer. 

“Unsound mind. The man must have 
been mad to make such a will. Besides, there 
are proofs and to spare of his madness.” - 











s — Pde ON i ase 

‘‘ Firat, he deceives the county) by passin 
off nobody's child on them as his own; non 
after declaring everywhere she would be his 
heiress, he cuts her off with 9 shilling.” 

‘* Pardon me,’’ and the bland gre of the 
lawyer's voice was unsurpassed, ‘* Miss 
is not nobody’s daughter. She comes of a 
family as old as your own,” for Mr, Clinton 
had any put =, as An Sener, eee 
guessed the true yo oe's patentage. 
“And I am well assared Mr. Btone aiways 
added one proviso-to the statement she would 
be his heiress, viz., ‘if she married according 
to his wishes,’ which is quite;in. accordance 
with the will. Moreover, however she decides 
he leaves her five hundred a-year-—& liberal 
provision fer an ado child.’ 

** Well, I shall dispute the will!” 

«In what quality?” ; 

‘* As Miss Stone’s affianced husband.” 

Mr. Clinton shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ You will never get a respectable lawyer to 
take the case! Why, your thinking of such a 
thing proves how wise. my old friend was to 
protect his child from fortune - hunters; 
besides, what would you gain? Upset the 
will to morrow, and you would -leavé Miss 
Stone iless |” 

Fred stared. 

* As hissdanughter, as next-of-kin; sorely—"’ 

Mr. Bengough interrupted. 

‘‘ She is not his daughter, and how can she 
be his next-of-kin, there is nota drop 
of his blood in her veins? No, Sir Frederic, 
if your devotion is genuine you win a aoa & 
graceful wife with five hundred a-year. If 
that amount of dowry does not satisfy you, 
you had batter explain to the young lady your 
change of wishes!" 

If ever hatred, anger and malice were 
stamped on human face, they were written on 
Sir Frederic Dalton’s then. : 

*‘T call it infamous!” ; ‘ 

“Gently,” reminded the lawyer: ' “Re- 
member, please, that we ‘are Mri Stone’s 
friends, and will not hear his memory insulted 
in the house from which he has just been 
carried. Youare perfectly free to break your 
engagement, sir. 7 Miss Stone's guardian I 
= you you need fear no action for 

reach of promise of marriage.” | ° | 

* You must be fiends,” broke out the 
Baronet, passionately; * to rejoice at my mis- 
fortune |” 

‘TI never rejoiced *at anyoné’s misfortune 
in my life,” replied the Vicar, ‘‘and I fail-to 
see yours. If you.so choose you can have a 
sweet and gracefal wife with no inco 
addition to your fortune, . If you forsake 
poor Dales, because her dowry is smaller . 
than you expected, why, surely,youare sinning 
rather than sinned against | ”’ 

“T begin to see light now,” said Lord Ray- 
mond, cone of the county tes. ‘‘ When 
I listened to the will I thought it the maddest 
thing out, but I can see now there is a 
method in the madness, The question is, 
what sort of a fellow is this Noel Bertram?” 

“I have no idea,” replied the Vicar. “I 
never heard his name in my life,” 

Neither had any of them; except Mr. 
Cheriton, and -his. information was» very 
meagre. He thoaght Mr. Bertram, then a 
very young man, had been of some service to 
John Stone in Paris, but what the service 
was he could not say. He believed the for- 
tunate legatee had left France for Germany 
at the time of the. war.as 8 
dent to some newspaper, and that he bad 
since gone to the.East on a similar errand. 

«Then, in fact, nothing. haa been heard of 
him since the year seventy ?”’ 

“ Nothing” , i 

“ It will bs hard work finding him.” 

“ Not a bit of it! It's quite surprising how 
ready people are to-tarn up when they hear of 

thing to their advantage, . Why, if we 
advertise for. Mr, Bertram #o-morrow, the 
probability is we shall have half-a-dozen 
answers |” Ps 

** Toere can't be half-a-dozen Bertrams. 
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“No, }buat advertisements of that kind 
mostly §prodace claimants — people who 
require five or ten) pounds to enable them to 
bring forward oly to prove their 
identity.” : 
© That sounds shady. 
“Well, it will be vet ae prove the man's 
aening wait Cpa Stone was not an ordinary- 
and, of course, we shall demand 
, tall scription of hi ‘of him from anyone claim- 


i eet hen the le pretty room-Dulce used 


as re - ey ifferent a was 
passing. oor opené@*abru to 
admit @ir Frederic Dalton, With o. very 
different» ondais face to aay his, 


> to ther; and “wititent 
— = 






always stopped me-when I epeisoeerionsly. “4g 


Sir Frederic knew the was true. 

‘* I don’t blame you so much ; but I con- 
sider Mr. Stone has behaved infamously. " 

“Qh, hush! hush!” pleaded the girl, 
piteonsly. “ Reproach me as much as you 
lease, but not a word against him. Yoa 
on’t know what he was to me, or all I owe 

im1” 


‘You owe him precious little,” said Sir 
Frederio,, bluntly.‘ After bri g you up as 
his heirese he practically disherits you!” 

‘‘T always told himIdid not care for money. 
He knew I. valued nothing he. could give me 
so much as:his.love.”’ 

4 “ Well, he wy wg “os money away 
rom you soem ve hun a: I call 
it shamefal!.’ 09 

‘* You need say no more!” said. the girl, 
haughtily, ‘You have made your manne’ 
plain enough. Take. back: your ving Bt 
Frederico! '’. and,.drawing it.from her ony 
she laid-it on the.table beside her. ‘‘ Take 
back your éroth, Ié I had nothing else to 
thank my adopted father for I shonld. bless 
his memory all. ory days for saving me from 
such a manas you!” 

‘** Heroics.are very fine, .bai.I am not im- 

posed on,’’ he answered, withasneer. ‘‘ You 
em perfectly I am a poor man, and can't 
afford the luxury of a portionless wife!” -. 

Her beatiful eyes flashed. aé him with 
angry: scorn. 

‘ T.snow,”. she ‘sxid, -bitterly, ‘‘ that, you 
professed to love.me, that »again and again 
you assured me you sought.me for myself, not 
_ ~— Ihad. Weil, I am undeceived now. 

—_ be penniless... I have lost the kindest, 

r gitlever had, and yes, Sir Frederic, 

jay is a creature who deserves far, far more 

pity) than. I do—the,missrable heiress whose 

wealth shall one, day win for her the title of 
your wife!” 

Sir Frederic quailed beneath her glance. 

‘It's easy for you.to talk!” he’ said, 
fiercely, ‘* you'don't know thestraits I'm in,” 

“ Tknow,” said. Daloe, quietly, “there are 
men whe. cannot affurd to marry — whose 
position obliges them either to remain single 
or to seek some fortune with their wife. Had 
you come tomefrankly, Sir Frederio, and 
told me you-were: one of these—had you said 





denyttmned tound oud ‘teiced 





my hands, I could then at least have respected 
you as @ just, opsn-spoken man. Now!” 
and her voice changed, ‘I have bat one feel- 
ing concerning you—a contempt so utter that 
I pray we may never meet again !"’ 

Sir Frederic rose, placed the rejected en- 


eave the room. 

* You are hard on a man!" he said, bitterly. 
“ You don't make allowances for disappoint- 
ment!” 

‘+ Because it can go soombe peeeee. There 
are so many other heire@ees, and so that the 


little,” 
“ Atleast i 
he sneered; ‘ 


‘ehe\has a fathie 
Secmmerunce: 
Dales" - 


‘: ‘“ T have euate ia. love be tall 99M 
owe my lite” she said, grav " 

| five, waa tw I a fear-; newline. 
iv 


4 


“the world oalla:| ! 
emo: ft Tohowe to \chowe'to b 
shane I iva Comuatl cat iaaeened 


0 aman: aa 


. Heenads 
aloe withone: 


“ ve pmveree4 nr casa 





they would not detain her many minutes. 

One took at the girl’s face, and the lawyer 
knew anexplanation had taken place between 
her and her suppozed lover; but he said 
nothing of -his discovery, and left the Vi icar, 
who knew her well, to open the conversation. 

‘Your father has given to me and Mr. 
Clintoa a great mark of confidence, my dear, 
in naming us your guardians. I hope his 
choices isagreeabie to you?”’ 

Dalce blushed painfally. — 

«I will try and be no trouble to you!” 

‘As if we -were afraid of that. My dear 
child, it is. a painful question, bat we had 
better understand each other. Has Sir Fede- 
ric Dalton told you the terms of my old 
friend’s.will ?” 

‘‘ He has told me I am no longer an heiress, 
and am therefore an unsuitable wife. Oar 
bsief engagement is ended. You need not 
pity m2, gentlemen,” and her eyes flashed 
with pcide ; ‘‘ better a hundced times be jilted 
than the blow had fallen too late for me ‘to 
give Sir Frederic his freedom !”’ 

“I donot pity you in the least,” said the 
Vicar, gently. ‘Sir.Frederic broke my 
daughter's heart, and sent her to an early 
grave. Your father knew this, and the idea 
of gee being Lady Dalton was most painfal 
to him!” 

‘« Indeed,..Mis3 Stone,” pat.in the lawyer, 
“ you have had a fortunate escape. The 
Baronet’s character i is not likely to ensure the 
happiness of a wife.” 

Dalce softened at ones when she knew- -they 
were not going to.condole with her. 

“T always told my father I did not care for 
money,’ she explained, ‘Ib is my own fault 
he has left me ‘. and, indeed, ,I. am not 
afraid to work for my living. Life must be 
lonely now he is dead, and hard work will fill 
up @ ao my lonely days!” 

‘* My dear, you are utterly mistaken! Hard 
work vill never be your lot. Sir Frederic has 
grossly deceived you if he dared to insinuate 
as much!’ 

. “He said I was not an heiress!” 

“‘ Some people would call youa great heiress. 
You have.five hundred a-year solong as you 
live. No matter what you do or whom you 
matry this income is secure to you all your 





years must elapse before you could afford to 
make a home for me, and left the decision in 


style, and you should reside here under Mrs. 
Leslie’s care until you coms of age.” 


ro ring in his pocket, and prepared to | ever hear.of a Mr. Bertram ?” 






money ig secure, the: bride herself matters |. 


| Leiet 
the least humiliating ‘or 


** Two years hence ? 
‘*T had thought it was three? ” 
“No. Iam turned nineteen!"’ 
‘My dear,” interposed the Vicar, ‘‘ did you 


“Often!” replied Dalce. ‘‘He did us 
both a Very great-service Some years ago, and 
my father regretted sake and again he did 
not him, and‘renew theacquaintance |!” 
‘“You-would not“be‘wurprised to hear his 
nate is ‘the will)?” 
Noy My r always said 
& debtie «money could 
, and 


cane rt impulsively, 
hen leave er 


“« Mr. Stone me Mr. Beriram 
will “have St one \eondition—that 
‘hetakes you wi in 

Crimson grew be titntoe: 

. “He must havelit witHoat\me!" she said, 
.  Muctias I lovey father I will 
‘for his salaglet myself be foisted ons 
‘manul “have neverteen!’ Let; Mr. Bertram 
oe emma [hall never gradge it him, 
: me ont of tiie question |!” 
. “Mies Stone,” sai’ tho lawyer; solemnly, 
© haomame: range out your father’s 
desires: Believe*me there is-mothing in 
to you in 
‘them. ‘MrwStone direots that we find this 
, and briig:Him here as your 
The decision isinotito be accepted as 








>| patent. 
4} fihaleantil-you have lived at least aamnonth 
° 


*same roof! If your reftite Mr. 


; r , oo the hundred »adyear is «secured to 
. Half-an-hour tin view ee aaaey, ‘ and hetakepall the-rest. If he 
Mr. Clititon and the “Vicar ‘see 3p you, you both enjoy, annuities of five 


poundeiel? life;*but the remainder of 
the property accumulates for the benefit of a 
third person.’ he conoluded, rather tametly. 

Mc. Bertram will have the property !”’ re- 
tarned Dalce. ‘Of course I shall refuse 
him. As though any girl would let herself be 
thrust on a man like that!"’ 

‘‘There is no thrusting in the cise, Migs 
Daloe! If Bertram refuses you he has still 
a handsome addition to his income. Besides, 
your father had implicit trust in him, and I 
always thought my.poor client a ‘good judge 
of character.” 

“ He was—and I believe the young man was 
& most exemplary character, but I shall never 
marry him! Mr, Bengough, Mr, Clinton, 
why won’t you believe me? How can you 
think, after what I have learned of men 
to-day, I would ever marry anyones?” 

“I .believe you mean what you say now!” 
agreed the Vicar ; ‘‘ bat T don’t think you will 
let Sir Frederic Dalton flatter himself you are 
wearing the willow for’him. You loved your 
father dearly, Duloe. Surely, for his sake, 
you won't refuse, at least, to mést Mr. Ber- 
tram?” 

*“T had much- rather not! ’’ 

‘“*T¢ will be sicha simple arrangement. He 
comes here asaguest. You spend a month in 
his society. What is there to object to in 
that?” 

‘‘ Only he will be fancying I want to marry 
him!” 

“I promise. you whenever I discover Noel 
Bertram I will tell him you aré thoroughly 
averse to the bare idéa. Miss Dulce, for 

our. father’s sake, yield this much. Let Mr. 

ertram come to Stoneleigh, and treat him at 
least bivilly |" 

Dulce sighed. 

“¢ I¢ is terrible ! ’’ 

“‘ Not so bad as that! Believe me a month 
will soon pasa! Besides, we have first to find 
the gentleman, which reminds Me to ask, did 
you ever see him?”’ 

‘* Never.” 

Mr. Clinton hesitated. 

“Gould. yon fell, u3 anything that might 
serve as a clue to his identify? It is a delicate 
thing to suggest, bat with such a prize as 
Stoneleigh to tempt them, a dozen or 80 of 
falze claimanjs might furs up.” 





days, and your father enjoins, besides, that 
Stoneleigh "honld be ‘kept up in ita present 


“T Enow he mat my father at the railway 
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station as the train came in from Calais. 
Papa waste good deal with him for two days, 
and he gave him a diamond ring with his 
crest and motto.” 

“That's something tangible at least,” said 
the lawyer. ‘ Impostors will find it remark- 
ably difficult to provide themselves with a 
diamond ring.”’ 

‘He promised my father to keep it always. 
There is one other thing, papa wrote to him 
over from Spain. The letter was a mere 
scrawl of three lines, expressing our gratitude 
to Mr. Bertram; but he would hardly forget 
receiving it.” 

‘‘And this was?” . 

‘In the summer of sixty-nine, the year be- 
fore the war. I believe Mr. Bertram was an 
orphan, and I know my father thought him 
handsome.”’ 

“ And the service rendered ?” 

Dulce blushed. 

‘I would rather not tell it you.’’ 

‘Then give me a general idea?” 

**It concerned me.’’ 

“ And yet you never saw him ?” 

*“* Never.” 

‘Well, Miss Dulce,” said the lawyer, ‘I 
think I shall advertise for Mr. Bertram. My 
dear young lady, there is not the slightest 
need for = to wo It may take us weeks 
to find him, and I promise you a proper 
warning before he seeks to be introduced to 

ou.” 

“« And I must see him?” 

* Yes; most assuredly.” 

A week passed, and Highshire was rapidly 
recovering from its nine days’ wonder. Sir 
Frederic had gone to London, and a great 
calm had settled on the Hall, where Dulce, in 
her crape-trimmed dresses, still ruled as mis- 
tress, and still bore the title of Miss Stone. 
Why should she not, since the dead man had 
adopted her as his own child ? 

rs. Leslie was almost overcome when 
she learned Sir Frederic’s true character. 
By common consent, his name was never 








{8IB FREDERIC DISPUTES THE WILL } 


mentioned between her and Dulce. The elder 
lady tried hard to persuade her young friend 
Mr. Noel Bertram must certainly be dead, 
and she need not trouble herself about him. 
Dulce only said,— 

“I don’t think I do trouble, dear Mrs. 
Leslie. Of course, it will be rather awkward 
entertaining a strange young man; bunt a 
month will soon pass, and then when I have 
once said ‘no thank you!’ you and I will 
leave Stoneleigh, and settle down in a house 
of our own.” 

**I don’t see why Stoneleigh should not be 
your own!” persisted the lady chaperon. ‘‘Do 
try and like the young man, my dear Dulce, 
for my sake.”’ 

‘Please don’t talk about him!” pleaded 
Dulce, “the more I hear of him the more 
inclined I feel to detest him. Dad little 
thought the misery he was ing for me 
when he drew up such a will.” 

“My dear, surely you are not regretting 
Sir Frederic?" 

‘Tam regretting no one, and grumbling at 
nothing, except the necessity of entertaining 
a oe 3 young man for a whole month at a 
st wd 


“Well, you know, J ém beginning to think 
he must be dead. Here’s the advertisement 
in the papers day after day, and nothing 
comes of it. Dear me, what a lot of money it 
ey bows c. i he East (what a vagu 

“ Per e in the East (what a e 

hrase that in!) don’t Bee Eneliss newspapers. 
8 it in the Times?" 

“My dear, it’s in half-a-dozen. Do you 
mean you have never seen it?” 

**T never looked for it.” 

Mrs. Leslie took up the paper at once and 
read aloud,— 

“ Wanted, the rape address of Noel 
Bertram, Eeq., wi in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine resided in Paris, in 
the Fanbourg Montmartre. One hundred 
pounds saounl will be paid to knowing 
his whereabouts; and should @ meet his 
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e, he is oat to apply to Messrs. 

linton and Co., Solicitors, Frog Court, 
Temple, where he will hear of something to 
his advantage.” 

“It sounds well,” observed Mrs. Leslie, as 
she put aside the paper; ‘ but it has been in 
for days now, and no one answers it.” 

Time ebbed on. Christmas came and went. 
Duloe's spirits were reviving. True, she 
missed her father, but time was soothing 
the violence of her grief; and but for the 
strange uncertainty that hung over her future 
she would have been happy. 

“Tam not grieving for your brother,” she 
said once to Nina ton, who, in spite of Sir 
Frederio’s defection, continued her favourite 
ally, ‘‘but all my faith in my fellow.creatures 
is shaken; and then think of this shadow 


hanging over me! I never set eyes on Noe} 


Bertram. Nothing would induce me to be 
his wife, and yet I have to let him come.” 

‘My dear Dulce,” said the older girl, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ just think of the heaps of men 
who are entertained by ladies who don’t want 
to marry them! You had much better accept 
Mr. Bertram as a friend, and make the best 
of the month; the longest in the calendar has 
only thirty-one days, you know!” 

Dulce ed 


“ Perhaps he’s too busy in the East to look 
at the papers, and will never see the advertise- 
te I should like him to 

“In ike Bee 
at cast, oad pay over. There is nothing 60 
—— as suspense.” 

nter & servant, a telegram. 

Dulce took it with trembling hand ; she was 
not used to those ominous yellow envelopes. 
Nina watched her an as she tore it 
sn yearn eo then with a sharp cry 
handed the message to her friend. 

a ne —_— to a — ts : 

ad . . appeared own ° 
am coming down by the six orolock train to 
talk things over with you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ CANNOT MOVE HAND OB FOOT,” THE GIRL REPLIED, “I AM HELPLESS!''] 


NOVE).ETTE.) 


A LADY IN THE CASE. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


© “ T pon’r careif you do leave your money 
from me,” said Ada Anedell, defiantly. “‘ I am 
quite tired of hearing your threats to turn me 
outof the house every moment of the day. 
Do you think because I am dependent upon 
you I ought to be your slave?” 

The girl was white with passion, and abso- 
lutely hoarse with rage; her eyes flashed, her 
hands trembled, and she actually panted for 
breath. Mrs. Sar, t was abont to speak, 
but before she could do so the girl went on. 

“‘ What has my life been the last five years? 
Answer me that. Deprived of all the enjoy- 


ments that a girl of my age usually has,, 


treated ina way which you would not think of 
behaving to your servants,you havemanaged to 
make my existence a very miserable one. Can 
you say that I haven't been patient with you 
until now, although you have said things that 
have wounded me dreadfally—more than you 
can think? 1t was very wrong of you to bring 
me up in the expectation of never having to 
earn my living, and now,when you know Iam 
poner, helpless, to make use of cruel 


“Are you mad, girl? I have never seen 
you conduct yourself in this manner before,” 
stammered Mrs, Sargeant. ‘‘ You look abso- 
lutely frightful ; your face is livid with rage |’ 

“You have driven me to the verge of mad- 
ness several times,” said Ada, bitterly. ‘‘Often 
the food I have taken at your table has almost 
choked me. Even the servants remark your 
treatment of me, and wonder that I submit to 
such degradation.” 

“I did expect a little gratitude,” said Mrs. 
—S looking very much ill-used. ‘‘ What 

d have become of you but forme?” {2339 


‘** As to thatI neither know nor care,’’ said 
Ada, cree Y 

** You wicked, ungrateful girl,’’ said Mre. 
Sargeant, laying down her needlework, and 
trying to put on a martyr-like ex ion, 
which did not suit her unpleasant , for 
there was ill-nature in every feature. Glanc- 
ing at her as she sat in her large arm.chair 
Ada could not help wondering if she had ever 
been young, or any way different to what she 
now was. 

‘‘ Because I don’t tell you that I am grateful 
every time the clock strikes the hour you think 
Iam wholly indifferent to what you have done 
for me,” replied Ada, ‘There is no reason 
why a grateful m should be eternally 
sounding the praises of her benefactor. It is 
not in my nature to be ——— saying and 
doing the same thing for morning to night, 
and Iam sure if I did you would think even 
less of me than you do now.” 

‘* If I were in your place I should behave in 
quite a different manner altogether,” said Mrs. 
Bargeant, sitting bolt upright in her chair, and 
putting on her spe in order to see’ the 
rebel more clearly. ‘I should never forget for 
@ single moment to a) te the kindness 
showered upon me, and I should show my grati- 
tude in a thousand different ways. I should 
never be able to express in adequate words my 
obligations to one who had befriended me." 

“ Tam afraid you would eed we weary,” 
said Ada Ansdell. “I don’t y think you 
know how trying and worrying you are.” 

“ After this,” exclaimed Mrs. Sargeant for 
about the thousandth time, “ after this youshall 
never inherit one farthing of my money, and 
when you have to get your living all amongst 
strangers, you will find how different you will 
be treated, andthen yon will bitterly regret 
— selfishness to me. Perhaps then your 

aughty ¢ will be crushed, and you will 
come crawling to me on your bended knees to 
ask the forgiveness I may not then think fit 
to grant.” 

‘*I really believe if you were not quite so 








rich you would be more merciful,” observed 
Ada. ‘Money seems to have the effect of 
souring some people.” 

“You shall have very little money,” said 
Mrs. Sargeant; ‘ and it would serve you right 
if you came to begging in the street for your 

read. I will leave all my money to the Rev, 
George Bendle in trust, to build two or three 
chapels!” Were 

“ Here is the Rev. George Bendle!” cried 
Ada, who had just glanced ont of the window. 
“« There is something so sleek and oily about 
that man that I quite dislike him.” 

“« Of course you are quite unable to 2 oe 
ciate such a man as the Rev. George Bendle,” 
sighed Mrs. Sargeant. ‘‘ You are depraved— 
thoroughly depraved !"’ 

Ada gave a scornfal smile, and, seating her- 
self in a chair near the window, took up her 
needlework, fully resolved not tosay another 
word. The girl had a Bw ren and sensitive 
nature, and all the little ght that were put 
upon her, allthe sneers and spiteful remarks 
she had to bear penetrated to her heart. She 
had been so submissive, and had never before 
resented anything that had been said ; but of 
late her life had been quite intolerable. How- 
ever, now that her temper had somewhat sub- 
sided, she half having spoken. From 
white she had turned to red, and herface hada 
very becoming flush upon it when the Rev. 
George Bendle entered the room. He was s 
constant visitor to the Hall, anda very unwel- 
come one, too, to Ada. 

** I am go pleased to see you Mr, Bendle,” 
said Mrs. Sargeant, graciously enough. “It 
is very kind of you indeed to give me a call !”” 

‘Is she glad? Is Miss Ada glad to see me ?”’ 
whispered the Rev.Bendle, in such tones, how- 
ever, that the girl heard him distinctly, 
although she pretended not to do so. 

‘‘T am afraid not,” replied Mrs. Sargeant, 
shaking her head from side to side. ‘ The 
fact of the matter is that she is in one of her 
wicked tempers, and if you had come in a few 
moments sgo you would have heard her 
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screaming at the top of her voice. You have 
only to look at her flashed face to ce2 the rage 
she has been in.” 

'» The Rev. George Bendle gave a sly look at 
the girl, and it must be confessed that there 
was great admiration in his eyes, sinner as 
she was. 

He was sorry that she was such a. wicked 
little thing; but he could not help thinking, 

ood man as he -was, that her temper 

So her beauty. 

Never before had her eyes looked so bright, 
or her cheeks such a lovely colour, it 
must be confessed that his heart beat just a 
little faster as he upon her. 

yg eee 
not a e@ cou 
his wife, for no doubs Mrs. Serer 
leave the girl her —. A 
often: heard ye ; 
wai. not give girl a <a came ‘to 
thecanclusion that cho F 
word. At all events, he 
more secure position if he 
cea, ote the m 
re) might come to 

“I < gg greatly 

Mrs. Sargeant, 
Bendle, in his oily, 
tunately she has a 


Only the other day, <j eee with 
— and took her hand kindly. she 
—— shed me roughly away,amd glanced at me. 
It a here’ be cobservethat the Rev. 


George Bendle had taken her hand [ee 


a3 a lover would do, a 
it, for she had the oe 

trast for the gemtleman who ‘hoped 0° 
her his wife. 

“Speak to her now,”*said” Mite: 
who had the utmost confidence in the Rev. 
George Bendle’s power of persuasion..-‘' You 
may succeed where I have failed.” 

‘** I will do my best—rest assured I will do 
my best!’ murmured the reverend gentleman, 
advancing to the window where Ada was sit- 
ting. There was a vacant chair close to her, 
and he took possession of it, 

The girl, who had heard eyery word of the 
conversation, was very busy at her work, and 
seemed quite unconecious of his, presence. 

Quite annoyed at this indiffereuce,the gen- 
tleman gave a nervous little cough, and seaing 
this did not have the desired effect of attract- 
ing her attention he bent forward and touched 
her hand, , 

Ada -reooiled just as beng a snake had 
come in, contact with her flesh. He knew 
how'very loathsome he was to the girl; .but 
still he wasa patient, forgiving man, and did 
not resent her treatment of him. .It wortld 
be wrong—very wrong—if he had done that. 
By kindness he y would attempt to melt her eb- 
durate heart. 

*“Why do .you frown? Why are you 
angry a he asked, putting his mouth near 
to her ear, “ Why will you quarrel with 
Mrs: Sargeant, that kindest and. best of 
women? Cannot you drive the demon from 
your heart? Let. me assist you to do.so,.” 

“Mr. Bendle, thie is unwarrantable. inter- 
ference with my private affaits, and I ‘beg 
ye you will cease this impertinence! ” cri 

a 

“It is my duty to try and reform those who 
have not.the spirit of goodness. within,” ob- 
served the Rev. George Bendle. You want 
somebody to guide you, wilful gizl as yon. are; 
and I am asked to be your instructor.” 

Once more he attempted to take, the girl's 
hand, and again she took it away; but the 
Rev. George Bendle was not-the man to,sub- 
mit to any kind of check. 

Tt seemed to him that, to a certain exicnt, 
the girl was in hn power, for he had such an 
influence over Mrs, Sargeant that, if she re- 
fused to marry him, he conld have the money 
willed away trom her. 

‘*I will not listen to another word!” cried 
Ada, pushing by the Rey. George Bendle, who 


| 


_. } aroused. 


bh hance | 


} that led down to the yellow sands. 


tried to detain her. In another instant she 
had quitted the room, greatly to his astonish- 
ment. 

* You see what little influence I have over 
her,” observed-the: Rev. George Bendle, im 
mediately éfterthe door was shut; “ but rs 
will. not’) allow a'r to be discouraged. 
Foe Iamay be oa her heart in 


w felt that not. remain in the 
zy for she felt that Mr. 


it she. warn otwhbedaeolous of their remarks 
she-was quiteéindifferent to them sin her pre- 
4 sent»mood, for a Sia ery 


y 
‘down, till abilength 
— the ction 2 
A young gitl of about her: own 
her by, who was leaning .on maamn eed 
shoulders 


young man, a head and: 
taller than herself. 





Gas .406,* 


so happy,”’ ti 
“that 


toa 
‘At length she'came to a little witding path | 
It was | 
steep—dangeronsly steep in some places; but — 
Ada was notia bit frightened, ordid not feel | 
giddx, although the cliff was of a dizzy height. | 

Being rather excited this afternoon, Ada | 
Was not.so cautious as. usual in her descent, 
and the result was that as she neared the 
bottom of pec Faso her eh ee ont and she 
fell to.the.gronnd—some. 

For «a moment. or. two whe Soe stunned, 
the shock was.so.great’; but whenher. head 
grew clearer she atte ted to rise, only to 
shrink back with a pitifal little: groan of) pain. 
She found that she had spzained ber ankle, 
and it hurt her intensely, 

There she lay ty ‘helplessly, her face 
drawn.with anguish. The pain was so intense 
for some time: Spat-nt Ame at her position 
never. entered her head. 

She was bruised in several places, her hands 
and lips.were cut, aud there wae & nasty mark 
on-her face.* 

Brnised and helpless she lay-there, like some 
beautiful flower. Compared with the sprained 
ankle, ber other injuries were as-nothing. 

The tide was coming in... At high tide: it 
reached the foot of the cliff, so altogether the 
oung girl was .in & very unenviable: position ; 
to r.it. seemed, when suddenly aroused. to. her 
danger by the sound of the incoming waves, 

that she was, doomed to:die 

Again and,again. aaatal out, but there was 
no.nesponite only now and then the piercing 
eee some. sea bird, to mock her, as it 


bog ee with. ig art Cam my breath, 

a are SE with cold, aching in as 

ay: yt vaguely: wondering, 
Mrs. Sargeant. would be even sorry when she 
heard the news. Probably, she would «be a 
little regretial, for the gitl. had been : very 
usefal to,her in-mere ways than one. 

A great) curlew:flew over. her. head: with, ita 
wild. cry, and» the waves) fretted against the 
rocks, How strangely wild. and awesome! 

On came the waves, acling and tumbling 
peer nae onnere as though in mad.delight at 
the prospect of another vigtim, 

They came nearer and ‘nearer, and the. fear 
of death overcoming her sense of ‘paingshe 





began to crawlop her hands:and knees; »-In 


that |. 
Mocking “teliow is. i 
.’ amd she had guessed the trath ‘Neoted a 





= 


all SA op a she would have got ont of 

danger had she not fainted away. With one 
last moan of anguish the girl swooned away, 
and then was mercifally unconscious of pain 
and-peril. 


CHAPTER II. 


A Boat came round the = a few minutes 
a * fine, supple man of 
* = and-twent 

atone and knew how to 
curves 


the oo 
face-was dark 


dog ; th nin 
idee oster's aoat. The aed had 
6 enjoyment in f 
and then. would 
, good for-nething 
& man, rentingion histeamet 
'y pleasant for you-to look on 
put I don’t-half like it! We 
@estorm presently, if I-am not 


eee aetires tc 
es wandered to 


who had Deel 

It is the enjoyment of some excursionists to 
; go down to the sea-side and get drunk. 

John Reeve had never been under the in- 
flaence of drink in his life, and he had the 
| greatest horror of it. The man had evidently 
been overcome with something that was much 
stronger, but not quite so wholesome,ias sea 
air, he thought. 

He hated drunkenness with an impatient, 
pens npr hatred. He would get onas quickly 
as he could. The sky was growing darker, 
and there was something ¢minous in the air. 
It would be safe, to get to the village as soon 
as he could. 

The fishermen had warned him not to go 
for a row that 3 and now he regretied not 
having taken. ir advice... Once’ more he 
pagen torew, but suddenly something occurred 


The tide was coming in. If it-reached the 
foot of the cliff, the man would be drowned. 
It would be only. humane to warn him of his 
danger.. §0, coming to this conclusion, he 
made for the shore. As he approached the 
yellow sand and the beetling, cliffs.he gave 
vent.to.an exclamation of the utmost sar- 

rise, 
, It was, not a. man,but a woman! Perhaps 
she was in a state of. intoxieation. He came 
still. nearer, and saw the beautiful, white, up- 
turned fone. and. knew that he had not 
judged xigh Ye 
: was something inthe white-face that 
sinotion on : 

While he was, gazing at and studyi 
face in fear leat life should have depart 
eyes of the poor injured girl were o 
| She uttered a faint, entreating cry 

‘* Help! help! for the love of Heaven!’ : 

af er mag hush‘! ” said. John Reeve, in. gentle 

accents, ‘You must noé-exeite yourself. 
Nothing. will harm you.” 

The girl glanced at-bhim wildly. 

‘‘ Help !’’ cried the gizl once again. in, tones 
that pierced hia heart ; then, witha low whine, 
the dog began to lick her face, thinking, poor 


dog in her half-dazed estate. A 
“Phe dog will not hurt you, Earp Ae 

said the young man, 

her child, but he: was, not Se 











ntle 
self. 


és 
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her for the matter of that. 
if you please.” 
“Do not leave nie!” 
“Only for an instant, or the baat will drift 


away. 

“Oh, yes. I understand! ’’ said the girl, a, 
light breaking in upon her. 

He hurried back to the boat and made it 
fast, and og picked his way back over the 
r s. 

‘Heaven reward you!’ uttered the feeble 
voice. ‘“' Can you.find me help ?.”’ 

‘What has happened? Are.youwill?” asked 
the young man, tenderly, as he bent over.her. 

‘‘T cannot move hand or foot,” replied the 
girl. ‘‘ I am helpless!” 

Mechanically John looked at her wrists as 
if he.expected to.see them bound with strings, 
but there were no. cords there. 

‘Are you ill?” he repeated, 
subject to fainting fits ? "’ 

* No; I fell from the cliffs aboye—days ago 
it seems to me. I have fainted more than a 
dozen times. It seemed to me that I was to be 
drowned. I called and called, but. no one 


“ You fell from the cliffs? ” said the young 
maninalarm. ‘ How far?” 
‘“* Not very far,” 


** One moment, 


‘‘ Are you 


“Do you think that you have broken any { 


bones ? ” said her reseuer, anxiously, 

“No, I think not. I have only sprained my 
ankle on bruised myself. It might have been 
worse!” 

It-seemed as though the girl had.dr 
off once mors, for her delicate features coppes 
into.a strange calm, and there was nothing 
but the murmur of the sea. 

He studied the girl for some moments aa: if 
fascinated by her beauty. .Her helpless..con- 
dition seemed to make her. dear. .to. his-eyes, 
although he had only eeen her just a. moment 
or two. ‘Tall he could see, from the length of 
limb; a refined, handsome face,. soft, wavy, 
light. brown hair, and.a pretty dimpled chin. 

The face epgeeled str 
and he chafed the hands wers.8o soit, 
although sun-browaed and comely in shape— 
the hands of a lady. 

“Can you tell meanything about.yourself?” 
asked J: Reeve,.2s,he wiped her moist brow 
with hie handkerchief. _He spoke.as tenderly 
and touched her as, gently as though he, had 
been @ woman, 


“ Will you go for assistance? '’ sgid,Ada,, 


apparently not catching what he said. ‘‘ How 
long A you be gone, and what time is.it 
now ?’ 

‘* Six o'clock,” taking.out his watch,, 

“ T must have been here.a very long ime,” 
observed Ada Ansdell. ‘‘ I have tried to stand 
on my feet mors. than once, and then I at- 
tempted to crawl along the ground out of 
reach of the sea!” 

‘“‘ You must have suffered dreadfully !’’ said 
the young man. ‘' Howfar isit tothe nearest 
village?” 

‘“‘ About a mile.” 

Waat.was to be done? The young man 
glanced at the.girl, quite uncertain what to do. 

“Can't you take. me away?” said Ada, 
piteongy “T am certain I must.die if I stay 

el” F 
‘‘ T musi carry you to the boat.” 
We hear. of the, bravery of.desperation. The 


young girl made an attempt to. rise, and, with: 


John Reeve's assistance,.sat up. Ada’s eyes 
asked for assistance so entreatingly that he 
stretched out both hands, and then she. rose to 
& oneding position... ai, 

“The way.is very rough,’ Said, ‘and 
you. are braised my hurt.” 

Then he took her.in his strong arms and 
carried her along.. The way was rough as he 
had stated, and strong as he was he had some 
geet in caren r. His feet sank into 
the yielding mud, and he made slow progress. 
The girl was strongly made, and not at all 
slight; she was. quite as tall and not 
much lighter than the young man, so-he had 
not a very casy. task, ; ‘ 

It. seemed to them both more than once that 


ly to kis pity, 








he must. give up, but.be was desperate. Ada 
was very much embarrassed ‘at «being carried 
in.this,way,and more ihan once she protested 
that she.would walk,. for she knew very well 
that she was no fairy. 

He reached the boat, and deposited his beau- 
tifal burden in it. The young man eased her 
position as well ag.be could, and then he took 
the oars and .rowed his best.. Ada fainted 
away again, and the young man wondered 
indeed ifshe were alive or dead. 

It seemed to him. that hours elapsed. before 
he reached the shore; and, in fact, be had 
great difficulty in landing, for the storm came 
on long before he reached his.destiuation. 

Two or three fishermen, who. happened to be 
standing about, as they do in all weathera, 
rashed into the sea and dragged out the boat. 
Their astonishment was great when they saw 
the girl, who was still unconscious. 

‘* Where did you find her?” asked one, while 
all the fishermen looked at her pityingly, for 
their hearts were quite touched. 

Human nature isso consistent that a beau- 
tiful woman in pain will generally attract 
more pity than an ugly one; at all events, 
among strangers. One or two.of the fisher- 
men actually had tears in their eyes, when & 
moan came from her pale, quivering lips. 

“ She has. fallen from the cliffs,” answered 
John Reeve. 

‘Poor lags, she is dying!’ cried a stont 
woman, with bare arms. ‘She will never 
recover the shock. I believe she is injured 
internally! ’’ 

** Don't tell. such a lie, woman!” said. the 





young. map, so fiercely that the woman re- , 


treated from him in-fear. ‘' She is no more 
dying than you are!” 


“] meant no offence!” 


| 


stammered the | 


woman, feeling sorry.for the young stranger; | 
“but she does look so bad, and I really said ; 


what I thought!” 

“ You nusé not think such a thing. No one 
must think such a thing!” cried John, ad- 
coossings those. who surrounded. him on all 
sides, 


‘She will soon recover from the shock ; 


to the system, and be stronger than ever. Go : 


for a doctor, will yon? Do not stand gaping 
here like a lo}. of idiois, A sovereign for the 
first man who reaches w doctor !’’ 

It was a race then, for a dozen sturdy 
fishermen hurried away, but they stood no 
chance against one slight. active lad, who 
left them far behind. 

The doctor.was soon on the spot; and, ina 
few words, John Reeve related how the girl 
had come by the.accident, Then he looked to 
the girl, and then a stretcher was improvised. 
John went home with his dog. 

For a day or two John was very restless, 
for he could do nothing but think of the girl 
he had rescued. He often found himself re- 
peating hername over and over again. 

Some spell was over him, and he could not 
understand it atall. . Something urged him to 
ascertain if he had been of any service or nob. 
Perhaps his help had come too late. Probably 
he-had saved herizom drowning only to suffer 
& more painful death. 

The thought.of the’ probability of her dying 
made him shudder, and turn white. So he 
went straight to the doctor. 

‘* Well, she -has been rather badly shaken 
up!’? admitted Dr. Armstrong... ‘‘ Shoulder 
dislocated, ankle sprained, bruised ontwardly, 
and it remains to be seen’ how much she is 
damaged inwardly. It will be a touch-and- 
go affair, I fear, Do you knowmncthing abont 
her friends?” 

It is as well here to observe that John Reeve 
had brought. Ada toa village where she was 
entirely unknown. At that moment she was 
lying at the doctor's house, ¢ 

“ Nothing at-all!” 

‘“T am sorry for that. They ought to be 
communicated with at once.” 

‘Cannot she tell you anything about her- 
self?’’ asked John, anxiously, for he was 
‘strangely interested in her—more ‘interested 
than he ever been before in any woman. 

“She is quite light-headed,” returned Dr. 





Armstrong ; ‘‘ and it would not be at all safe 
to question ber. The only hope of saving her 
is to keep her perfectly quict in a darkened 
room.” 

** Bat surely some of her:clothing is marked 
with her name?” suggested John, eagerly. 

‘‘ There is only her Christian name to be 
a on them,” said the doctor, shaking his 

ead, 


‘‘ What isthat?” 
“ Ada,” 
‘*Ada!l’’ said John. ‘I will remember 


that name!” 

“Tf you feel so greatly interested in this 
young lady you might search for her friends 
at the neighbouring seaside resorts,’’ observed 
the doctor, seeing by the young man’s manner 
that he was anxious over the affair. ‘ Pro- 
bably she is an excursionist, and, in that case, 
it will be some difficulty to find out her 
people.”’ 

‘ Bat surely when she is missing they will 
advertise for her?” said John. 

“Nothing -more likely!’’ returned the 
doctor, ‘ Will you go and make inquiries at 
the other seaside towns?” 

“T’ll go this afternoon!’’ John Reeve de- 
clared, but he never kept that promiee, al- 
though he meant to do so at the time, 

On returning to his hotel he found a tele- 
gram awaiting him. 

‘«T suppose it is from the office,’’ he thought. 
‘‘ What a nuisance! I wish now that I had 
not given my address, and then I could not 
have been bothered in my holiday!” ° 

He tore open the envelope, and his brown 
healthy face turned deadly pale. 

‘* Why, what isthe matter, sir?” said the 
landlord, in alarm. 

The young man was too agitated to speak 
at that moment, so he handed him the tele- 
gram. 

‘Your father is dreadfully ill! 
think! Come at once!” 


Dying,.we 





CHAPTER III. 


On the same afternoon as that on which 
her rescuer received the startling telegram 
the girl somewhat recovered ; so far, that she 
could explain who she was and where she 
resided. Mra. Sargeant was sent for at once, 
and soon arrived at the doctor's house, ac- 
companied by the Rev. George Bendle. 

Mrs. Sargeant seemed to think that Ada had 
committed some great offence in having an 
accident. It was a bitter cold day, and it 
annoyed her to be taken away from her fire- 
side. To tell the trnth, she had missed Ada 
very much, for the servants would not put up 
with all the girl did. It was regarded by 
those in Mrs. Sargeant’s neighbourhood as 
strange if a servant remained more than a 
month under the old ladys roof. 

The doctor noticed that immediately Mrs. 
Sargeant and the Rev. George Bendle came 
on the scene the girl grew'excited and flushed. 
He had warned Mrs. Sargeant to be very 
quiet on entering the’sick room, but she paid 
little attention to what he said. 

‘I declare, Ada, you have caused me great 
anxiety,” observed Mrs. Sargeant, as she sat 
down on the bed; a proceeding that sent a 
shiver through the girl’s sensitive frame. ‘I 
suppose you are aware that I risk getting my 
death by coming out to see you in this dread- 
ful east wind?” 

The only answer: that came from Ada’'s 
throat, if answer it:could be called,:was a 
hollow moan of pain, which did not penetrate 
to the old woman's selfish heart. She:did not 
express one word of pity for Ada; but her 
anxiety was aroused as to how the accident 
had occurred, and»she ventured to ask for an 
explanation. Mrs, Sargeant had now had 
the effect of making Ada's headache dread- 
foliy,as she could have seen if she had had 


_ any feeling. 


“T fell , the winding path on the cliffs,” 
replied Ada, thinking tbat she had done 
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wrong in giving the doctor Mrs. Sargeant's 
address until she had grown stronger. 

“You now seé the pain and suffering you 
have brought — yourself through your own 
folly,”” observed Mrs, Sargeant, making the 
bed creak with her weight, and setti \ 
teeth on edge, till she almost felt inclined to 
shriek. ‘If you had not lefé my house in 
one of yoar fits of ungovernable temper, 
and had kept to the Parade, as a young lady 
should, you would never have had this ac- 
cident.” 

“It has been a jadgment upon her,” re- 
marked the Rev. Bendle, rubbing his 
oily hands together; ‘‘and I sincerely hope 
that she will take this lesson to heart, and 
derive benefit from it.” 

ad suppose she will be able to be removed 
to-day?” said Mrs. Sargeant, addressing the 
doctor. 

‘“‘Mrs. Sargeant,” said Dr. Armstrong, 
sternly, ‘‘ you do not seem to realise that this 

oung lady has not recovered from the shock ! 
tt would bean act of cruelty—gross cruelty 
—to remove her at present.” 

“I don’t see how it could hurt. I have 
8 i at the door,” mded Mrs. 
Sargeant, giving the doctor a spiteful glance ; 
bat his clear, steady gaze confused her rather, 
and she turned her eyes away. ‘I'll ask the 
girl, and hear what she says. Don’t you think 
you could manage to dress and come home— 
the coachman could carry you down to the 
carriage ?"’ 

The girl said timidly that she thought she 
could; but the doctor again interposed. He 
would rot allow a patient of his to be treated 
in such a manner; and if Mrs. Sargeant 
took her away after his warning, she must be 
answerable for the after consequences. 

The doctor spoke so decidedly, and so 
sternly, that the old lady was quite staggered, 
and agreed that the girl should remain where 
she was for the present. 

Ada gave Dr, Armstrong a ee look 
that did not escape the keen-eyed clergyman. 

Mrs. eant did not remain long with 
her adop' daughter, and when she went 
the girl gave a long-drawn sigh of relief. 

‘Of course I know your object in wishing 
to keep the girl here,” observed Mrs. Sargeant, 
as she and the doctor stood at the hall door. 

“My motive!’ said the startled doctor. 
‘I do not understand you, madam.” 

“You wish to make as much profit out of 
your patient as you can, and that is why you 
will not allow her to be removed,” cried the 
old lady, sweeping by him; and having given 
this parting shot, she stepped into the car- 
riage and was driven away, with the sleek 
George Bendle sitting beside her. 

It was three days after Mrs. Sargeant had 
paid her visit, that Ada was able to get down- 
stairs, but only with the assistance of the 
doctor's wife, a kindly, sympathetic little 
woman, who had taken a great liking to the 
invalid. She reclined on a sofa close to a 
window that overlooked the sea. She had 
been on the couch some hours when Dr. Arm- 
strong’s wife spoke of the young man who had 
saved her life. 

The girl had longed to make inquiries about 
him, but had been too bashful to do so. 

‘‘ It is very strange,” said Mrs. Armstrong, 
as she wheeled up a little table close to the 
couch, on which the tea things were laid. She 
said these words more to herself than to Ada. 

‘* What is very strange?” asked Ada. 

“That the young gentleman that saved 
your life should not come to ask how you 
are!” replied the doctor's wife. ‘‘ My husband 
tells me that he seemed very anxious about 
you, 80 much disturbed by your accident that 
we thought at first that he was your sweet- 
heart. His disappearance is very extra- 
ordinary, to say the least of it.” 

‘* I suppose he was sorry for my accident ?” 
said Ada, turning her face away from the 
light, which was perhaps too strong for her 
eyes. ‘I know I should pity any one in the 
same position; but, depend upon it, he has 
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forgotten me, by this time, having something 


better to think of.” 

Perhaps he t have forgotten her, but 
there was no oblivion for her, as Mrs. Arm- 
strong might have seen if Ada’s face had not 
been turned away. How could she forget the 
man who had reecued her, the man who had 
found her on the yellow sand quite as help- 
less as if she had been bound hand and foot 
with cruel thongs!~ It never occurred to the 
foolish little thing, in her deep and lasting 
gratitude, that he had risked nothing in 
taking her up in his arms and carrying her 
down to the boat; she only remembered one 
thing—that he had saved her life. 

In her eyes he was a hero, and a very hand- 
some one. Mrs. Armstrong believing that she 
had fallen asleep, said not a word more; but 
the girl was in deep reverie, wondering and 
ee ee she should ever see him 
again. She would be quite satiefied, she told 


, herself, if she could only see him once again, 


just to thank him for the service he had 
rendered her in her hour of need. He might 
at least have left his name, so that she could 
repeat it to herself at odd times when she was 
more than usually lonely and depressed. 
Every time the little garden gate was opened 
she glanced out wistfully, hoping against 
hope that her preserver had returned, bus he 
came not. 

Gradually Ada grew stronger, and the day 
came when she was to return to the Hall. 
How she ted the prospect of leaving her 
kind friends! She had been treated with 
such consideration during her stay at Rose 
Cottage, and it cannot surprise the reader 
that she was reluctant to leave it. 

There were tears in her _ when Mrs. 
Armstrong kissed her and said good-bye, and 
Mrs. Armstrong saw them there, and ques- 
tioned their cause. Whata dear, impulsive 
thing Ada was! Mrs. a her arm 
round the girl’s waist protectingly as she 


r — 

** Remember, my dear, if that horrid Mrs. 
Sargeant is unkind to you, you can always 
come to us.” 

Then the carriage rolled away with its 
unhappy burden. More than once Ada looked 
back, and there wae the doctor’s wife standing 
at the little green gate, waving her hand en- 
couragingly ; but a bend in the lane soon hid 
alt ea view, and then Ada felt dreadfally 
onely, 

She found Mrs. Sargeant in one of her most 
disagreeable moods when she reached the 
Hall. She had given all the old ecervants 
notice to quit that day, and the consequence 
was they would hardly doanything. The old 
lady was full of a thousand grievances, and 
poured them into the girl’s tortured ear. One 
servant had been insolent, another had robbed 
her, and the third was lazy. People had 
greatly changed since her young days, and 
she did not know what the world was coming 


to. 

Ada felt now more miserable at the Hall 
than she had ever felt before. It was the 
contrast to the other bome that made her so. 
It was clear to the girl that the Rev. George 
Bendle’s influence p aos Mes. ——- — 

wing greater and greater ev ay, an 

aa grew tired of his self satisfied 
voice. He would take advantage of the girl's 
dependent position to press his attentions 
upon her, although he knew well that she 
loathed him with all her heart and soul. He 
was the only person in the wide world that 
she hated, and it was a genuine hate too. 

One evening, tempted by the beauty of the 
twilight, Ada went ont into the grounds, that 
were of t+ extent. The house was an eld- 
fashioned one, surrounded by a great brick wall 
that effectually shut out the wild searching 
wind. A few yearsback—only a very few years 
back—Everleigh had been only a little fishing 
village, but a railway had been built, and now 
all was changed. Mrs. eh grounds had 
houses built up to it on all sides, and she had 
been offered over and over again large sums of 


money by speculative builders, who wished to | 


| tented. 
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ran streets emg it, and build villas. Up 
till now she refused, and most likel 
would not have changed her mind if she 
been offered double the money. Mrs. Sargeant 
was very tenacious of when she had 
once made up her mind. Ada was not sorry 
that the old lady refused to part with the 
| ec pm gaia often walked in and had 


She walked along under the thick 
of leaves that the a could hardly pene- 
e good-night song of 
the birds. There was many a goodly tree in 
the grounds that it would bea pity to destroy, 
bar there _ @ rumour Be pace that the val 
would be obliged to r 
the benefit of town nanetvebenth Bie hed 
often been heard to hope that she might die 
before that happened, and no doubt she meant 
what she said. Her love for the old place 
was the one redeeming touch in her nature. 
Even she had one soft spot. 

Ada had no idea that she had been followed 
out of the house, nor did she hear the soft 
cat-like footsteps behind her. Although 
very stout man, the Rev. George Bendle 
could walk lightly on his feet. There 
was @ smile on his face; perhaps the beauty 
of the evening made him happy and ocon- 

It was a warm, genial summer 
evening, and Ada sat down upon a bench. 
She had not been there long when someone 
came up and sat down by her side. Turning 
round she saw the man she disliked more than 
all others. It was the Rev. George Bendle! 

“T have been tempted ont by the beauty of 
the evening as well as you,” said the reverend 
gentleman, gazing up at the rose-tinted sky. 
“Perhaps you think, Miss Ansdell, that 
because I am a.middle-aged man I can- 
not appreciate nature, but I have my moments 
of romanee as well as you, although you may 
OFAas eende uy Caste, Wak Meals siieded sel 

a no 4 looked ann 
disturbed. She tad too k and o a 
nature to conceal her real feelings, even 
had desired to do so. Her keen appreciation 
of the twilight and the sound of the softly- 
stirred leaves had quite vanished, now that 
this man had come on the scene. 

‘“‘ There is no reason why we should not be 
on good terms,” went on the Rev. Bendle, 
giving the girl an admiring glance. “I am 
sure, if you knew how much I thought of you, 
you never be so hard-hearted, and would 
not say such bitter things. I am afraid I see 
you at your worst, Miss Ansdell. One who 
can take such a vivid interest in all that is so 
beautifal in nature cannot be hard-hearted.” 

* You always agree with all Mrs. Sargeant 
says against me,” said Ada; “and I cannot 
help thinking that you try to set her against 
me, and succeed, too.” 

‘*] agree with her because the old must be 
humoured, and not contradicted,” observed 
the Reverend George Bendle, coming close up 
to the girl. “Thinking to catch you in & 
quiet mood, I have come to tell you something 
that has been a long time on my mind. May 
I call you by your Christian name?” 

Ada would have certainly risen to her feet 
had not the gentleman taken possession of her 
hand, and forcibly retained it within his strong, 

t 


grasp 
‘Let me go! 


go! pray let me go!" she said, in 
the greatest agitation, half tearfally. 
‘This is the opportunity I have been long- 
ing for, and you must listen to me!’ observed 
he 


the Rev. George Bendle. “ Nay, little bird, 
it is no use struggling and flattering. Iam 
stronger than you, and your master.” 

He spoke still softly, but there was & 
threatening look in his leaden-coloured face 
that made her really frightened of him. 
Before this, she had only felt a detestation for 
him, but now there was a vain terror at her 
heart, that the man saw plainly in her eyes. | 

“This is most cowardly! most cruel!’ 
cried Ada. “I shall tell Mrs. Sargeant of 
your conduct immediately I return to the 
house! Release my hands immediately !” 

He took no notice of her passionate words, 
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and went on just as if she had not spoken, and 
as though she desired to hear all that he had 


to say. 

“TI have long loved you, little one!” he 
said, rising as she rose, but still holding her 
hand ; “and it is the desire of my life to make 
you my wife! Under the red and glowing 
light of this sunset, I swear that I love you 
more than life ; and I would sacrifice anything 
¢o win you!’’ 

“Your self-respect! your honour as a 
gentleman,” said the girl, mockingly. 

It was really quite absurd to listen to the 
man’s extravagant , and had not the 
matter been too serious for laughter, she 
would have laughed at his presumption. 

‘I will tak no notice of your childish, im- 
patient words, for I knowl shall make you 
my wife in the end! Remember, I have Mrs. 
Sargeant on my side.” 

**Tf you could only look into my heart for 
one instant, you would know the bitter nature 
of my scorn, my utter loathing and contempt 
for you!’ cried Ada, her voice betraying her 
growing indignation. : If I only r~ the 
8 , Vigorous power 0: e to tell you 
what t desire to express, poem then oon 
the uselessness of pressing your hateful 
attentions upon me! You would cease this 
annoyance! ’’ 

His face came nearer to her, and she struck 
him with her free hand, leaving an ugly mark. 
He recoiled from the blow, but released her. 
Then, for the first time in her life, she saw 
him ina ion. 

“Yous suffer for this, my little lady!” 
he cried, his little, spiteful eyes glittering like 
newly-shined steel. ‘' You will find this the 
most bitter day’s work you have ever done in 
your life! The power I have over Mrs. 
Sargeant shall be used against you! I will 
use all my strength, all my energies, all my 
forca of will, to render your life wretched ! 
Slowly, quietly, insidiously, I will go to work ; 
humbling myself to the very dust before this 
foolish old woman to gain this one object— 
that of lowering and shattering your prospects, 
and of bending your stubborn pride! You 
shall be turned out of honse and home! You 
shall starve, and be clothed in the meanest 
fags! And then, when you have sank as low 
as you can, I will search you out, and recall to 
you once again the blow you gave me!” 

He gave her one lowering glance of fierce 
resentment ; and, turning sharply, quickly, 
round, his distorted, quivering, hateful face 
was hidden from Ada, and she was free to 
return to the house. 

There was no doubt in her mind but that he 
‘would keep his word ; and she, girl as she was, 
felé powerless to fight against him. From 
thas very moment he set about a task so con- 
genial to his nature. 

On the following evening the Rev. George 
Bendle presented himself at the Hall, his face 
¢mooth and unrouffled. Infact, he looked more 
sleek than ever, and spoke most kindly to Ada ; 
but the girl understood him well. He exerted 
himself to the utmost to please Mrs. Sargeant, 
and succeeded even beyond his expectations 
and desires, 

After this Ada's life became a torment, and 
the Rev. George Bendle saw with delight that 


she was ing pale day by day. The poisoned 
seeds of dissension that he had planted was 
hour the gulf 


setwten Mae, Sorgiant and 
+ an was growi 
—— wider, _ he knew well that things 
goon as they were going much longer. 
The train had been Inia, and at last the mine 
exploded, for at length the spitefal scoundrel 
actually made the woman believe that Ada 
“Tt me es that the.poor girl 
was in vain 8. i ro- 
tested her innocence, threw Soest antes 
knees before Mrs. Sargeant, and declared that 
- no Mg ver about the mee Cer- 
00 v suspicious - against 
her, for money and om Ae belonging to the 
old lady had been found in her box. : 
It bad been placed there by a servant whom 
tae Rev. George Bendle held in his power. 





She had lost her character, and the reverend 
gentleman had obtained the situation for her 
on the condition that she did the dirty trick, 
and she had consented. 

The Rev. George Bendle was present when 
Ada's box was searched, andthe property was 
discovered. He had the pleasure of seeing the 
girl cry and sob as if her heart would break, 
and he gave a subdued chuckle of fiendish 
enjoyment. 

“ Wretched, ungrateful girl!" said Mrs. 
Sargeant. 

‘I am innocent. I know not how the things 
came there,’ protested the girl, wringing her 
hands, and looking the picture of bewildered 
dismay. 

“ Dare you deny your guilt, you wretched 
creature?” almost shrieked the enraged 
woman, ‘‘ There are other things missing ; 
where are they? ” : 

‘Ido not know, I cannot tell,” said the 


girl. 

“The police must be sent for. You shall 

spena your‘night in the police-station !”’ said 
. Sargeant, trembling with passion. 

‘* Don’t, don’t | Please don’t eend for the 
police !“’ cried the girl in piteous accents; 
and then, to the Rev. George Bendle’s joy, 
she lay at the old woman's feet humbled, sob. 
bing and cngeins He gazed at her quiver- 
ing form, and pale, terrified face, as she lay 
huddled upon the floor in all the wild abandon- 
ment of her grief, and every sob she gave came 
like rich throbbing music to his ears. Oh! 
his was a grand revenge—a revenge worth liv- 
ing for. No leve could bring so much satis- 
faction as the gratification of a wild hate. 
For this he had plotted for many days, and at 
last his triumph had come. 

‘* Let me think, let me think ; for the love 
of Heaven let me think | ’’ sobbed the girl, try- 
ing to take Mrs. Sargeant’s hands, 

‘* Shall I go foran officer?” said the Rev. 
George Bendle, with the greatest serenity. 
‘Sach depravity in one so young is very 
sad, very sad, indeed!” 

‘‘ If she owns her guilt I may perhaps not 
give her in charge,’’ observed Mrs. Sargent ; 
for, strange to say, she was jast a little touched 
by the girl's suffering face, anddid not wish 
to do anything rashly. 

‘* Give me time to think!" cried the girl, 
putting her soft white hand to her throbbing 
head. “As yet [canhardly realise my posi- 
tion.”’ 

“* My dear madam,” expostulated the Rev. 
George Bendle, turning to the old lady, ‘if 
you let this offence pass you are simply en- 
couraging crime, and giving a very bad ex- 
ample to your servants.” 

‘\ Is this the words of a Christian minister ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Sargeant, sharply. ‘‘ You ought 
rather to preach forgiveness, I should think!” 

The reverend gentleman stammered out 
something so incoherently that Mrs. Sargeant 
could not understand his meaning. 


‘* You shall have time to think! "’ said Mra. } 


Sargeant, addressing the girl,‘‘and I shall have 
time to think, too; but, meanwhile, you must 
be locked in your room in order that you shall 
not escape.” 

The girl was only too eager to consent to 
this suggestion, and thanked Mrs. Sargeant 


and again. 

‘‘ She has more influence over the old fool 
than I believed,” thought the Rev. George 
Bendle, with a frown. 

‘‘Go to your room at once!"’ cried Mrs. 
Sargeant, stamping her foot. 

The girl did not obey, but still lay there 
crouching in the same position, like some 
poor, pouting, frightened child, inki 
from an unexpected blow. : 

The Rev. George Bendle, at Mrs. Sargeant’s 
request, lifted her from the ground. At any 
other moment she would have resented each 
touch and him away, but at that time 
she seemed quite unconscious as to who he 
was ‘There was only one idea in her poor, 
aching head, and that was the fact that she 
was suspected of being a thief. He lifted her 
up with the greatest care, for he wasa power: 


|falman. Even then she would have fallen, 
for her limbs trembled under her, but for 
his supporting hand. Her hair had fallen 
in wild, beautifal disorder below her supple, 
slender waist. 

‘‘Take her to the little back parlour and 
lock the door, and bring the key to me,” 
commanded Mrs. Sergeant. 

“Come!” said the Rev. George Bendle, 
taking her arm, and without the slightest 
resistance, obedient as a child, she quitted the 
room, She was not crying now, and she was 
suffering perhaps more intensely. 

He took her to the back room and put 
her upon the couch with no gentle band, and 
roughly shook her to attract her attention. 
She glanced at him with her dazed, beautiful 
eyes, like one in a dream, but she did no: 
speak. There was a strange, choking, awfal 
feeling at her chest. 

‘ Listen,” he said, roughly shaking her by 
the arm. “Listen well to what Isay. You 
have suffered much, very much, bat your 
suffering has only just commenced.” 

Then he hurried from the room and closed 
the door and carefully locked it after him, 
and returned to the oldlady. She was sitting 
upright in her arm-chair, and seemed quite 
calm and composed. 

“1 am greatly shooked at finding that 
Ada had these things concealed in her box,” 
said Mra. Sargeant, pointing to the jewellery 
and gold that was scattered on the table. 

“There is no doubt, in my mind, in the 
matter,” responded the Rev. George Bendle, 
looking with longing eyes at the gold. “Can 
we doubt the evidence of our own senses ?”’ 

** Most likely she will confess in the morn- 
ing, and then I'll spare her the indignity of 
& public exposure,” said the old lady; ‘ bat, 
of course, she will have to leave my house at 
once.” 

“ It is, indeed, very sad that such a state of 
things should exist,” observed the reverend 
gentleman; ‘‘ but those who have lived long 
in this weary world must be quite prepared 
for these kind of things.’’ 

‘‘T have lived Icxger in the world than 
you have, and I was not atall prepared for 
this,” said the owner of the Hall. 

‘‘Which shows your goodness of heart,’’ 
replied the Rev. George Bendle; ‘‘ but all poor 
frail mortals cannot expect to be like you. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Sargeant, good-bye.” Then 
a sudden idea occurring to him he added, ‘‘ I 
suppose you cannot spare # five-pound note 
for our new charity ?"’ 

“Take it—take it,” said Mrs, Sargeant, 
more impatiently than she had ever spoken 
before. 

Was his reign nearly over? Could ié ba 
that she had guessed the truth? An un- 
comfortable sensation came over the reverend 





gentleman, notwithstanding that he had the 
five sovereigns buttoned up safely in his 
pockets. Would there come a time on this 
earth when his sins would find him out, and 
his true character be known to the world? 





CHAPTER IV. 


Wuenx the clook struck the hour of midnight 
Ada heard a key turned in the lock, and saw 
the door slowly open. Could it be that Mrs. 
Sargeant had changed her mind, and the 

lice were coming to fetch her? Her heart 

+ wildly, but she was not to be kept very 
long in suspense, for in another instant a girl 
entered the room, carrying a light and a tray 
in her hand. It was the very servant who 
thad been forced to put the jewellery in Ada’s 
box, and she bitterly regretted what she had 
done. But for the fear of George Bendle she 
would have told the truth, but he had a great 
power over her, and she dare not do it. 

‘Oh, miss, Iam so sorry!” said the girl, 
asehe put down the tray, on which was spread 





some tempting viands. 4 
“Sorry that I should be a thief?” an- 
swered Ada. 
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“No, miss. I don’t believe you guilty’ for 
oue moment,” said the girl, who had used 


the key of her own door to enter the room.: 


Although she had not the strength of mind 
to tell of her complicity in the matter, she 
had come to make all the reparation she dare 
make. No one bat her ia ‘the house had 
thonght the captive would want food. Some 
of those in the Hall were quite indifferent 
to her, while others declared that whatever 
punishment she received it woold serve her 
right. Mary was the only person who stood 
up for Ada. 

“Ob, thank you #0 much, Mary!” said 
Ada, joyfally. “Then, at all events, I have 
one friend in the world.” 

At these words Mary felt almost inclined to 

ink to the earth, and became much agitated. 
Then she began to sob and cry, as Ada thought 
for sympathy with her. The girl felt tortured 
with the burden of the shamefal, wicked trick 
ehe had played on an innocent person, and if 
she could have recalled the deed would gladly 
have done so. Bat it was too late, regrets 
were useless now. 

** Indeed, miss, I deserve no thanks,” per- 
sisted the girl. “I will—I cannot hear them.” 

“Mary, you are a dear, good, kind-hearted 
girl!” said the unsuspecting victim of Mary's 


treachery ; ‘‘ and I shall never forget you, not’ 


as long as I live. People are so ready to judge 
harshly in this world.” 

‘*Do try to eat, my dear young Indy!’ eaid 
Mary, desiring to change the subject; then 
she poured out a glass of Burgundy, and made 
Ada drink it, + 

Ada did not refuse to eat, for she was very 
faint. It would have been foolish to refase 
food considering all she would have to go 
through ; besides, is would seem so ungracious 
to the girl who had taken all this trouble. 

Mary stopped a great many hours with the 
captive, and tried to console her all she could. 
Ada felt a great deal more tranquil after Mary 
had left her, so powerful is the effect of human 
sympathy on a sad and weary heart. She 
even fell into a deep sleep, of which she stood 
in much need, 

_On the following day, after a painfal inter- 
view with Mrs. Sargeant, Ada left the Hall— 
for ever as she believed. Many a sad and 
wistfal look did she cast at the old place. She 
remembered the kind words of the doctor's 
wife, that if she was in any trouble she was to 
come to her. 

Yes, she would go to Mra. Armstrong at 
ovce, and tell her everything. It is doubtfal 
if Mary bad not been so kind to her that Ada 
would have gone to Mrs. Armstrong, but the 
girl's belief in her innocence had encouraged 
her to hope that others might think the same. 

When she arrived at Rose Cottage Mrs, 
Armstrong was delighted to see her, and would 
have taken the gir! in her'arms, buf, greatly to 
Mrs, Armstrong's surprise, Ada shrank away 
from her. 

“ Why, child, what is the matter? How pale 
and worried you look !”’ 

“Do ntdt touch me—do not speak kindly to 
me, until I tell you all!’’ replied the girl, and 
then, in an incoherent torrent of words, she 
told her friend what had happened. 

Mrs. Armstrong listened intently, not inter- 
rupting her onca. 

‘“*T oan not believe you capable of doing such 
& thing,” said the doctor’s wife; making Ada 
sit down in the most comfortable seat. “It 
is evident to me that you have some enemy at 
the Hall, who has placed the articles in the 
box,”’ and when the doctor came home he was 
of the same opinion ag his wife. 

It was thought to be better for Ada to leave 
Everleigh at once, for the fact of her being 
accused of a crime wonld soon be spread over 
the neighbourhood, eo Dr. Armstrong 
mised to use his influence tc get her a situa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER V. 


Brrore Ada had’ been away’s month, Mra, 
Sargeant became very unwell. The servants 


said that she had made herself ill fretting 
about the girl, but the doctor declared that 
she bad caught 'a severe cold in consequence 
of the state of the weather. 

Whatever the cause might have been, Mrs. 
Sargeant was in a bad state cf health, and so 

tly concerned was the Rev. George Bendle 
— he spent hotrs every day with the old 
y. 

Mre. Sargeant never once mentioned .Ada‘s 
name, but she often thought about her and 
wondered what had become of her. Sometimes, 
when the wind raged round the old house at 
night time, she breathed # fervent-prayer that 
the girl was under shelter. 

The old woman, harsh as shé had*'been, 
suddenly made thediscovery that Ada had a 
place in her heart. Gailty and ungrateful as 
she believed Ada to be, she would-have for- 
given her if she had returned. 

It was terrible to think that, in all proba- 
bility, Ada was homeless and starving, and it 
really had ‘a bad effect on Mrs, Sargeant’s rest 
that quite disturbed her. There was ro gentle 
hand to smooth her pillow—no kindly voice to 


epeak soothing words of comfort. 


The Rev. George ‘Bendle was well satiefied 


with’ the-present state of things, and since 
Ada had refased his love he congratulated 


‘*T have long. expected this,” observed Mrs, 
Sargeant. ‘1 wili send for Mr. Bell; my law. 
yer, at once.” 

Soon after the interview with the doctor 
Mrs. Sargeant sent*Mary: with: a telegram 
form to’ the post-office. On her way there she 
met the Rev. George Bendle, who was going 
tothe Hall, He took it oat of her hand and 
read these words,— — 

** Come down at once on a very important 
matter!” 

‘I suppose she intends to-make her will,” 
muttered the Rev. » a8 he 
handed back the telegraph form. 

When be arrived at the Halil he — Mrs. 
Sargeant asleep in her-arm-obair, ~ not 
wishing to awake her, walked out of the open 
French window on to the lawn. 
| Up and down the-lawn he-walked, with a 
look of anxiety on his. face, pondering. ae to 
how Mis. Sargeant would‘leave her money. 
Of course he would comeia for a share of it, 
he had. no doubt as to this. But-how much 
would it be? thut was the question. 

After about half-an-hoar'he: grew weary 0° 
walking, and returned to the room to find i: 
-empty, ~ Mrs. t: bad been awakenei 
_ by the hot. sun pouring upon her. 

' “Ipwasa@ very warm day, and the afternoon 





himeelf for having removea herfrom his path, ' sun failing right on this chamber, she’ had 
for now the way was clear for him to siowly ! retired to another room at the back of! the 
gain more inflaence over Mrs. Sargeant, day | house, through folding doors. Old people anda 
by day and hour by hour, resembiing in his invalids often feel the warm days very un- 
gradual progression a great human egnail. asant, 1 

The Rev. George Bendle would read to her} Scarcely bad the Rev. George Bendle seated 
in his low, monotonous voice, but his reading himeelt in the vacant armchair’ lately occa- 
@id not fall on the ear half so pleasantly as ' pied by the mistress of the house‘when Mary 
the absent girl’s voice had done. It was clear entered the room, letter in her hand, aa- 





to the reverend gentleman that she was grow- 
ing weaker, and that she was bresking up fast, 
and this caused him a great anxiety, for she 
had not made a will. What if, after all his 
plotting, she should leave him nothing! 

As Mrs. Sargeant's infirmity progressed it 


seemed that her mind had grown clearer, She | 


— to have a keener insight into every- 
thing, and it was noticed that she was no 


longer so inclined to speak harshly to the| 


servants and make unreasonable demands 
mpon them. 

Mrs. Sargeant kept her owr counsel, bat it 
was gradually dawning upon her that the Rev. 


{8 


' dressed to Mrs. Sargeant. 

The man recognised the handwriting at 
once, and turned: deadly pale. Is was from 
‘Ada. It was an. unfortanate ‘time ior the 


| missive to arrive—jast before Mre. Sargeant 


was going to make her will. 

*I¢iefrom Ada! Give it tomey,girl; your 
mistress must never get it! Wemust destroy 
it! ” 

“No, no!" said Mary, piteously. 
do not destroy it, Have we not done Miss 
|Ada injary enovgh already by placing the 

jewellery in her bex, and causing her. to be 
of a crime? I have bitterly re- 


“ Pray 


George Bendle was just a trifle more worldly | gretted my complicity in the matter w tkoa. 


than he pretended to be, and her confidence 
in him was passing away. From like to dis- 
like, from trust to distrust; to a vague, unde- 
finable fear. 

But although her admiration for him had 
vaniehed, though all reliance in his disinte- 
restedness had melted like snow under the 
rays of the enn, he etill had inflaence over her 
that she could not throw off. 

Often had she made up her mind to tell 
him not to ceme to her house again, but 
when he entered the room her courage would 
fail her, and his visite would be repeated on 
the morrow. So it went on, he veing quite 
unsuspicious of ‘the change that had come over 
the old lady's mind. 

The first time she had reason to suspect the 
reverend gentleman was on the day ‘her 
jewellery had been discovered in-Ada’s box, 
for he had seemed to be so ready to condemn 
and so disinclined to forgive. é 

He h*d been so anxious to fetch’ the police, 
and had been so obviously disappointed when 
she had allowed Ada‘to-leave the: house: in 

reedom. 

Jf Ada had known of Mrs. Sargeant's etate 
of health she would have risked* éverything 
and returned to her; but she was quite un- 


aware that’she was even indisposed 


The girl had obtained a sitaation’in Lon. 
don through Dr. Armstrong’s inflaence- 

One evening Mrs, Sargeant-came over in a 
= faint, and her medical adviser beiog 
sent for, he frankly told hir that her days 
were numbered, and if she bad ary worldly 
affaires to settleshe had better arrange them 
atonce. He had expected that the old lady 
‘would be shocked and astonished at what he 
had told her; but she manifested no eurprise. 


' sand times!” ; 
“Hush, girl! Some one might hear you!” 
said the Rev. George Bendle, 

He had spoken too late. “Some one bad 
heard him. They heard ‘a slight creaking 
sound made by the folding doors beicg thrown 
open, and ‘Mrs: Sargeant: walked slowly: into 
the room. 

"The Rev. George Bendle uttered an ex- 
clamation of terror and confasion, for he 
could see by the old woman’s stern expression 
that be was found out. 

She did not speak till she came close to the 
man, who was trembling from head -t0' foot, 
mean paltry coward as he was ! 

“ So I have discovered your true character,” 
she said, leaning om the stick she always 
walked with. ‘ What Coonngien yy 

ivi both in charge for conspiracy ?”’ 
att Seudows dothat, you would not think 
of that!”’? said the. Rev, George Bendle. 
“Think of the disgrace—the: utter ruin you 
would bring upon me!” 

Astor the girl she ¢aid nots word>in her 
@efenece; nor did she plead for mercy; thinking 
thatshe deserved none. Whatever the punish - 
ment law could inflict she would-deserve it for 

‘Exposure; d , rnin, all shall be 
yours!” cried Mra. Sargeant, speaking in her 
excitement in a strong, clear, decided voice. 
“Who can ——s pity such a man as you, 
20 low, so d ; 80 cowardly, so utterly 
despicable and rotten to the core? In sparing 
youl should be allowing a hypoorite and im- 
postor to be at large. No, no | you have acted 
your partont tothe dénowement. It is my turn 
now toplay reine.” 1os6 

There is no need for kuch” vielence, Mrs. 
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Sargeant,” stammered the Rev. George 
Bendle. 

“But I will be violent!” cried Mrs, Sar- 
geant. ‘Itis only for the cake of the girl, 
who, I really believe,truly repents what she has 
done, that 1. do not. give you in charge; bat 
your true character shail be known, no matter 
where you go! Leave me now, and if you 
can, lead for the fature a cleaner life.’’ 

The trembling wretsh needed no seccnd in- 
vitation: to leave Mrz. Sargeant’s presence, 
and he hurried fromthe room. 

“* The letter, the letter! He bas taken Ada's 
letter with him!” »said» Mrs. Sargeant a 
minute or two after he had gone. * Quick, 
Mary, call him back!”’ 

Mary not only ¢alled, but she ran in the 
direstion he had gone, but he was nowhere to 
be found, and so Ada’s. letter was lost, and in 
consequence Mra. Sargeant wae still in ignor- 
ance of her address. 


—_——-— 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 


Mrs, Sarcrant’s lawyer cams down as.soon 
ag possible, and a, will was drawn up in Ada’s 
favoar. Theold Jady also gave him -instruc- 
tions tp try,.and find out the girl's where- 
abouts, and.in this matter-he was to spare 
neither trouble or expense. , 

“T must ask her to. forgive me before I 
die,” said the old lady. 

“Rest assured, madam, I shall do my 
uttermost to find Miss Ansdell, tod bring her 
to you,” answered Mr. Bell. ‘ 

The man was old and dry: looking, and no 
one would have given him credit for having 
any romance ia him; bat he had fallen 
really in love with Ada. She was the first 
woman he had ever learnt to love. Unfor- 
tunately his ion bad come very late in 
life, bringing with ié little hope of ultimate 
success. 

Directly after taking his leave of Mra. 
Sargeant the lawyer went to work in his quiet, 
methodical way. Mre. Sargeant had advised 
him to employ private detectives, but he did 
nothing of the kind. He had entrusted one 
or two of the gentry, and had found them 
very slow to trace anyone out. It was to 
their interest, of course, to keep on a client 
as long as he went on paying. To find a 
person in a moment would bs like killing the 
goose with the golden eggs. So, having this 
experience, Mr. Bell went to work himself, 

Now the very first thing to do was to find 
out where Ada had gone when she had left 
the Hall. ede pote d at the lodge gate told 
him that she taken’ the road to the-right, 
and had been subsequently seen by a trades- 
= had driven through a neighbouring 
village. 

The lawyer at once drove to the village, 
and traced Ada to Dr. Armetrong’s house. 
He found the doctor’s wifé at home, and 
explaining his errand'the lady gave him Ada’s 
address. She was still in the ‘situation Dr. 
Armetrong had obtained 'for Her, the doctor's 
wife informed him. : 

_Qaite elated by his: success, and proud of 
his ability'as an amateur detective; Mr. Bell 
took the first train for Londen, and went ‘at 
once“ to: the ‘house in Bloomsbuty-equare 
where Ada lived. He found her looking pale, 
like one-who had something weighing heavily 
on her mind; but when he told’ her in clear, 
concise: language of the ‘discovery of ‘her 
innocence, a smile came into’ her ‘face like a 
gleam of sunshine, ; 

‘* How surprised Mrs. Sargeant will be that 
I have found you so soon!’ ‘observed Mr. 
Bell, Ada having obtained permission to 
absent herself; they were walking ‘along 
Oxford:street. 

‘That same evening they arrived°at Bver- 
leigh, and drove straight tothe Hall. The 
door was opened by Mary, who’ looked: quite 
pale and startled, surprised and ashamed to 
meet Ada, the lawyer thanght. He did not 


wonder at this, considering the injery she | 





‘overturn the best affairs. 


He made alittle ontdide his salary, which was 


over his affairs. 


:when he-went home. 





had done the young girl, | Bat it was some- 


laid he would like to see you about eight this 


thing more serious than that. whieh made} evening on some important business. He was a 


Mary so downcast, as he soon found. 
‘‘How is your poor mistress?” asked the 
lawyer. As for Ada she was.too exsited to 


She felt quite grateful: to get back to: 


speak. 
the old familiar place. 

‘* My mistress is—ie dead,” sobbed Mary. 
“‘She died an hour ago, and the last thing 
shesaid, miss, was, ‘Ask Ada to forgive me.’ ”’ 

We will pass over. the funeral, and will not 
describe Ada’s grief at ber loss. She was too 
grieved to: think of her fotare position until 
Mr. Bell, the lawyer, reminded: her of it. 

“ A short timeago Mrs. Sargeant made a 
will in your favour,” he said, thinking as he 
spoke how handsome Ada looked in her black 
dress, ‘* but now it is mowhere:to be found.” 

At first Ada. was very little interested in 
the matter, but as’ her grief wore off it was 
natural that she should think of her«worldly 
prospects, being young, strong, and hopeful. 

* | have searched the house from basement 
to roof, and yet I:ecannot:.find. the will,” 
observed the lawyer, one morning, ‘! Will you 
give me your assistance, and we will go over 
the whole place inch by inch? Sometimes 
you women are much sharper in theee matters 
than us men.” 

Ada consented to this, and. they made a 
thorongh investigation of !the old place ; bnt, 
greatly to their discomfitare,. no willewes 
forthcoming, and they fairly gave up in 
despair. 

‘*This is. a -very serious .matter, Miss 
Ansdell?”’ said Mr. Bel. ‘*For as there is 
no will to be found, this property will go. to 
Mrs. Sargeant’s nephew.” 

“ He must be communicated with at once,’ 
replied Ada. Little did-she think that John 
Reeve was the man who had saved her from 
the sea, on that wild day in March. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue day was out of season, and John Reeve 
was out of sorts; not ctly ill-b red, 
but troubled, dispirited, discouraged. Autumn 
had set in early. His September holiday in 





the Lake District had-been cold,gloomy, and 


wretched. 

‘October was cloudy: and. chilly, with one 
week of foggy weather that waa anythiog but 
lively, and here.came ia November, bright 
with sunsbine. - 

It was very annoying that the weather 
should be fine the.moment he returned to the 
office. He shut» his big book. with a bang, 
hustled it into the safe, turned his back to the 
office, and sanntered ont into the street. 


At the dining-room: odours of dinner was |; 


not appetizing: to bim.: In fact, he never 
reemed eo near. to going out of the world by 
his own consent as at thatmoment. 

a ‘Reeve had been-bronght up. laxauri- 
ously. 
father’s fortune had been swept away by one 
of the financial revolutions thatnow and then 


The elder Reeve was: a great invalid from 
paralysis. John wentto-work manfally. In- 
ceed; he rather-gloried in his Spartan plack. 
The old man’s three rémaining years: were just 
as full of comfort: as those that) had gone 
before. 

When his father died the young man made 
a decided retrenchment. He: began to save. 


not an extravagant one. 

He meant someday to be a vrich man again. 
He turned it over‘and over until this day it 
had taken one turn too far, and dropped flat. 
No wonder he felt disheartened as he thought 


“Mr. Reeve !'’» exslaimed . bie landlady, 
“* Well!’ herceaid, impatiently, . and, .the 


women ilooked:at:him in surprise, for he-was 
generally so very polite. 


small, elderly man, and looked like a lawyer.’’ 

Jobn sighed. 

There might be even worse news now than 
be had heard that day. He lighted a cigar, 
and psced up and down the veranda in the 
little villa. at St. John's Wood until the ser- 
vant sommoned him. 

He-felt like going'to be executed. When he 
entered his room a small, elderly man, who 
was standing by the mantelpiece, glanced up 
at bim strangely. 

“Mr, John Reeve,’ he said, in rather eus- 
picions tones, suggestive of some personal 
injury. . 

‘* Yew!’ somewhat ungraciously. 

“] am Mr. Bell, of the firm of Bell and 
Anderson.” 

** Well, I believe I. have never seen you be- 
fore!’ said the young man, somewhat: indif- 


ferently. 

Bot although he concealed it he really felt 
curious to know the object of the visit. 

“IT have seen you before!” replied the 
lawyer, with a nervous gesture. ‘! Yon are the 
son of Edward Reeve. You: can prove thi3, 
of conrse?”’ 

** Yes; ibut I do not see——” 

‘Lam coming to that. Your aunt, Mrs. 
Sargeant, is dead |" 

“Am I bidden to the funeral ?"’ asked John 
Reeve, and he laughed at the ridiculousness of 
‘tthe thing, for he and his aunt were at daggers 
drawn. 

“4 a was buried three months ago !”’ 

“ ” 

He would not ask if there was-any money. 

‘+ Perhaps you do not know !"’ hesaid, with 
@ curiously alert air, as if he half suspected 
the young man, ‘that all your aunt's -rela- 
tions are dead, with the exception of youreelf. 
So, there being no other relation, you have 


| inherited the property.” 


The lawyer spoke charpiy and resentfaully, 
John Reeve thonght. 

‘‘ Then instead of being a poor clerk, work- 
ing all day at) the desk, I am now a rich man, 
and have a grand home somewhere or other?’’ 

He began to be very interested, and actually 
smiled. 

‘¢ There are many acres, and, they will prove 
a handsome fortnne,” . observed: the lawyer. 
“ Your aunt made a will, and I did not wish 
her.to keep it; bat. she would, and it cannot 
be found, although I have searched in every 
nook and corner.” 

“‘ Did she'will:it to me 7” 

“No; she.did not !”’ 

“Then the will.may. turn up at any mo- 
ment ?’’\ said John: Reeve, looking greatly dis- 





In: his:rsecond: collegiate year his | 





“A gentleman called here: about four, and 


wae ted, ‘‘and I shall have to return to the 
k ! ” 

‘¢ She had an adopted daughter-- a child she 
took--when her mother died. That child is 
now & woman, and she left everything to her.’’ 

‘“‘ cannot help saying that I am pleased that 
the wiil is lost,” obzerved John Reeve, meeting 
the lawyer's: eyes; and speaking in his free, 
straightforward. way. It was Jobn's réle in 
life never to better than he really was. 

* Yon would naturally be to come into 
your aunt's. property ?’’ said the lawyer, and 
he looked at John Reeve from ont of his half- 

eyes. 

Having an eye to.Ada’s: interests. the law- 
yer quite disliked John ; but he.conld not help 
admitting, reluctantly. enough though, that 
the; young man was, honest and true. He 
would have liked to be able to find some fault 
with him, but he could not do so. 

“My aunt had-no jastification for leaving 
the estate away from the family to one who 
ia really a stranger,” said:John. ‘Blood ia 
thicker than . water, yon know.” 

“ Well,-perhapa alter all she did destroy 
the-will,” said Mr, Beil, mildly, ‘ but. I-can- 
not help hoping that it will turn up, If I 
bad my way I'd bave the.whole place pulled 
down brick by. brick.” : 

‘‘L@aresay you would,” said: Jobn Reeve. 
‘Have you anything further to say, Mr. Bell? 
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Bat first of all let me ask you a question. 
Where is this adopted daughter now? Is 
ehe still remaining in the house?”’ 

“No, she was too proud to remain,” re- 
plied thelawyer. Then added, giving John 
Reeve a very black look, ‘It is very hard on 
her, you know. You aunt meant all the pro- 
perty for her, but the will being lost you are 
the real heir."’ 

“Do you mean to say that I ought to throw 
it up?” asked John, with indignation in his 
eyes. 

The idea seemed so unreasonable, and it 
made John’s blood boil to think that a practi- 
cal man like the lawyer could entertain such a 
foolish notion. 

“ I never thought for a moment that you 
would be generous enough to throw it up,” 
observed the lawyer; “ but could there not 
some arrangement, some division ?”’ 

** You talk very coolly about other people's 
property,’ said John Reeve, thinking that the 
lawyer had a great amount of audacity. 
“Come, now, how much is the whole thing 
worth ?” 

‘A few years ago,” replied Mr. Bell, ** Ever- 
leigh was avery small place; but a railway 
being built in the neighbourhood it has 
changed from a little fishing village to a 
fashionable seaside resort. This has in- 
creased the value of the property immensely.” 

“I spent a few days there last spring,’’ ob- 
served the young man, 

“Well they are building everywhere now, 
and while your aunt lived she prevented all 
improvements. She could not bear to see the 
ee — broken up nv lots ; but now she 
is suppose you will make no opposition. 
Streets must come through. They aed 
out now, and the affair had better be settled, 
you see. You had better come down and 
arrange matters at once.” 

** As to the value of it?” said John, impa- 
tiently, “‘ for it seemed to him that the lawyer 
was very slow in explaining matters. F 

“ Fifty thousand at least! The property 
will be sold in notime, I know for a fact 
that people are waiting to buy them.”’ 

. _ shall realize as quickly as I can,” said 

ohn. 

‘* The property should be in the market at 
once!" observed the lawyer, as he wiped the 
—_ from his forehead. He was very 
much excited, while John Reeve was quite 
cool and collected. ‘‘ Thestreets are decided 
apon; and even if your aunt had lived she 
could not have delayed the march of improve- 
ment much longer. Miss Ansdell and I did 
all we could to delay the business until we 
could communicate with you.” 

John Reeve was beginning to be moved, but 
felt sure that he should hate Miss Ansdell. 
No doubt the lawyer and the woman were a 
couple of conspirators. His father had always 
brought him up to think badly of the girl as 
a kind of us r. 

‘You can rely upon my looking after my 
own interests |” said John Reeve, and he rose 
from his chair to show that the interview 
was atanend. I shall ron down to Everlei 
at once, and seeif further matters can be dis- 
cussedthen. Good evening, Mr, Bell |” 

The IE hd hesitated for a moment, and 
then said deprecatingly,— 

“ Surely you are not capable of turning her 
out destitate—Miss Ansdell, I mean ?" 

‘“‘ She is in no way related to me. I believe 
Lam the heir,” replied Jobn Reeve, stiffly. 
“She has shown good sense in getting out of 
= — before I came down to turn her 
ou ” 

“ Good evening!’’ said the lawyer, quite 
disgusted with John Reeve now. He left the 
house with the idea of being dismissed. He 
had taken a dislike to the new heir, simply 
because he was the owner of the soeesy 
a Mr. Bell considered Miss Ansdell ought 
to have. 

John Reeve presented himself at the office 
next morning, resigned his situation, and then 
went straight down to Everleigh. He thought 
over the whole matter while he was in the 





train. It seemed to him that the whole affair 
was nothing but a dream, and that he would 
wake up find himself a poor hard-working 
clerk again. 

Finding a superior hotel at Everleigh he 
had some lunch, and then, after this, went to 
look at the estate, which was not at all diffi- 
cult to find out. 

If he had thought himself in a dream up to 
now, he found the Hall substantial enough to 
distipate all such fancies, It was an old 
weather- beaten, stone building, and surrounded 
by a high brick wall, that was an eyesore to 
the neighbourhood. He saw at once the great 
improvement he could bring about, as well 
as the cash in hand the estate promised. 

He found himself quite a man of conse- 
quence. Twenty-four hours had changed the 
aspect of affairs. He could almost smile at 
the thought of the loss of the unluckly mining 
shares that his father had speculated in. 

John Reeve took his business out of Mr. 
Bell's hands at once, but, before dismissing 
him, he settled a handsome sum upon Miss 
Ansdell, after thinking the matter over. John 
Reeve was a good-hearted master, but he had 
naturally resented the lawyer’s interference 
in the matter. He must give of his own free 
will or not at all. ‘ 

Strange to say he felt no curiosity to see 
Miss Ansdell, and did not even ask where she 
had gone, or what she was doing. If he bad 
only known who the girl really was, how eager 
he would have been to see her ! 

The young man's surprise may be imagined 
when Miss Ansdell returned his gift with a 
haughty missive. She was no mendicant, to 
accept charity from a stranger. Need we say 
that he thought all the better of her for her 
independence. After this he even felt a slight 
curiosity to see the girl. 

John found Everleigh delightfal, and en- 
joyed himself immensely. He could not help 
feeling the importance of his position as the 
leading man of the place. However, there 
was one bitter ingredient in the cup of his 
prosperity, but he was too young not to be in- 
terested, and with his usual energy commenced 
a system of improvements at once. 

Winter was late in coming. The new streets 
were on with wonderful rapidity ready 
for the spring. Poor Mrs. Sargeant must 
have turned in her grave at the desecration. 
It altered the a eb etnee un 

John found + he had hosts of Senin 
and they really rejoiced in hia good fortune, 
He had stepped out of their circle when his 
father’s reverses came, but seven years is not 
os ee a asked two or on re 

ends out to pass opinions on the changes 
had made. 


as gues Gouguanbeh o-guebeumnen 
6 sense no 
to modernise too much. He would have the 
old south room transformed into a library ; 
two smaller ones turned into a reception- 
room; the dining-room ed by i 
the kitchens smaller. It kept so busy and 
interested that spring came upon him before 
he was aware. 

All this time he had given many thoughts 
to old Mrs. Sargeant’s will. Nota wall or a 
closet had been torn out without a curious 
fear on his part of some mischance, but 
nothing had happened. 

The — people of Everleigh would have 
been y disappointed at any such untoward 
event. These were mostly old families, some 
of them going back a hundred or two years, 
and that the Hall should return to one of the 
lawful line satisfied their sense of justice. 

Besides, when Ada turned her back on old 
Mrs. t, she deliberately chose her 
future, and cut herself off from her chance of 
succeeding. That she should be forgiven at 
the eleventh hour was hardly fair. 

Then too, John Reeve was young, energetic, 
———— (poe ramen ore ting his 
suggestions for provement place 
Sa 
the town- A 
and made friends on every side. 





Truth to tell, John fairly revelled in his 
new fortune. There was a certain feeling of 
lawfal right in the inheritance. Poverty he 
had always hated, though he had taken it up 
manfully ; but he liked pleasure, leisure, cul. 
tured friends, and luxurious surroundings, 
He.was not foolishly extravagant, nor osten. 
tatious, but as his money came in freely he 
spent it in the same manner. By — time 
no one would have recognised the place. 

He found & nice, middle.aged housekeeper, 
a man for outdoor work and to care for his 
horse; and in a month's time they would have 

through fire and flames for him. Indeed, 
it was easy to see that John Reeve was born 
for good fortune rather ill. - ; 

He could hardly imagine himself back at 
bis old desk. John Reeve and Mr. Bell met 
occasionally, and he began to respect the law: 
yer’s sterling worth. After two or three talks 
about Miss Ansdell her name was never men- 
tioned between them, 

Six months had run its rapid course, and 
John Reeve felt certain that nothing would be 
found. In the contingency of the will turning 
up, he hardly knew whether he would contest 
it or not. 

Mrs. Sargeant had beep so strange and 
eccentric that it would not be difficult tc 
prove her incompetent if he chose te do s0, 

John now regretted having taken his affairs 
out of Mr. Bell's hands. 

The lawyer seemed to bear him no animosity 
for having done so, and they bad become the 
firmest friends, as poorle often do who begin 
by disliking each other, 

Christmas Eve found John Reeve in Lon- 
don. And, having spent a quiet life of late, 
he entered into its gaieties with renewed zest. 
One evening he went to a musicale, with a 
supper lateron. The singing, though not pro- 
fessional, was very fine. One girl in particular 
pleased him greatly, and his curiosity was 
aroused to see her face. 

She suddenly rose from the piano, and he 
obtained a glimpse of her face, and then fell 
to wondering where he had seen it before. He 
cudgelled his brain in vain at first, and then 
he suddenly recollected his adventure at the 
seaside. The girl he had saved from the sea 
was standing before him ! 

Ada and John were introduced, but they 
could not catch each other’s names in the con- 
fusion and noise; but the young man was 
certain that the girl had recognised him, for 
the blood came surging to her face. 

‘* I am glad of this opportunity of thanking 
you for the service you rendered me!” 
observed Ada. 


John stammered a few incoherent words, 
denying any particular merit in what he had 
done, but her that he was very pleased 
that he had been of service to her. 

They got on very pleasantly together, and 
without any restraint; and the old lawyer, 
who had taken care to have Ada invited to the 

, chuckled to himself, for he wished them 
to in love with each other. 

“I thought her beauty wonld attract him!” 
muttered lawyer. 

At this moment some one came up and 
mentioned John Reeve ay bay es and the girl 
turned deadly pale. She been talking to 
the man whom she had learnt to regard as 
her deadly enemy—the'man who had deprived 
her of that which she had been brought up to 
regard as her own! 

A strange pallor came over her face, an 
there was a disdainfal quiver of the lips. He 
was about to walk beside her, when she turned 
upon him with a fierce frown, saying,— 

“T hate you!" 

It was ® very rude thing for a lady to say, 
but she had acted on the im of the 
moment, as even the best person will 
sometimes. 

Quite startled by her sudden change of 
manner, he left her with a pained expression 
on his face; but late in the evening he found 
her quite alone by the window, and crossed 
over to her. 
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‘‘Ié has been quite a delightful evening!” 
he said, trying to steady his voice. 

He had fallen in love with her when he had 
seen her lying helpless on the yellow sand, and 
now, in the pride of her strength and beauty, 
he loved her all the more. 

‘It is pleasing to hear you say so,” she said, 
in @ chilling voice. And then she added, with 
a scornful look at him, ‘I don’t think you 
caught my name when we were introduced?” 

“No; I did not.” 

‘*My name is Ada AnsdelJ,” she replied ; 
‘and now you understand my reason for 
hating you!’ 

“You are very cruel to say such a thing!" 
said John Reeve. “It isnot my fault that the 
will can’t be found!” 

‘Perhaps I am ungenerous, but I can't help 
my nature,” said Ada Ansdell; “but my opinion 
of you can make no difference. Our positions 
are 80 different !"’ 

‘* Are you going to accompany your friend 
Mrs. Armstrong abroad ?”’ asked John. 

‘Oh, my life does not lie in such pleasant 
places!" testily. 

‘* Let me hope your life isn’t wholly miser- 
able!’ he returned. 

How bitterly he regretted having taken the 
property. Bat how oould he tell t 1at the Ada 
he had rescued and Ada Ansdell was the same 


rson ? 

‘**I am foolish to complain of my fate to a 
stranger!” said Ada Anadell, recollecting' her. 
self, and her face flashing scarlet, “and I can 
do without your pity!" 

‘It was very ill-bred of me, no doubt!" 
said John Reeve, half apologetically. ‘And 
now that I have met you, there must be some 
purpose in it. Will you allow me to continue 
the acquaintance ?”’ 

“Spare yourself any farther trouble, Mr. 
Reeve,” she replied. ‘‘ Ourpaths lie apart. I 
am only @ poor governess, while you are a man 
of wealth and leisure.” 

“If you think I have learnt to despise 
honest labour, you are mistaken, Miss Ansdell. 
Why, another turn might send me back to the 
desk, where I have worked for years. The 
will, the lost will, may come to light.” 

“Tf you find it, put it in the fire!"’ was her 
answer. ‘You do not look like a man who 
would bear poverty well!’’ 

He stood before her, ud, manly, and 
honourable, and compelled her, {by some 
strange force that he. possessed, to raise her 
eyes. 

‘Do you think me a coward?" he asked. 

**No—no!”" she replied, with a strange, 
little sigh ; and then added, ‘It will never 
happen. Dead wills only come to light in 
novels; but what would you do if you were 
to come across it?” 

“You ask me, and the other claimant a 
woman, and that woman you?” said John 
Reeve. ‘I must see you again,” said John 
Reeve. ‘ Tell me where and when?” 

“T will not allow it!” 

“Thursday—at what hour?” he cried, still 
detaining her. “I'll not let you go till you 
tell me?” 

“Mrs, Armstrong is beckoning to me.” 

‘Bay you will see me?” seeing his ad- 
vantage. 

“ At three, then,” she said, eager to get 
away. She was really frightened that his 
ardour would attract universal attention. 

Well satisfied at his success so far, John 
Reeve left the house with Mr. Bell, who 
gave vent to a low chuckle more than once. 

_ When Thursday came he went to the house 
in Bloomsbury, and inquired for Ada Ansdell. 

He was shown up into the drawing-room, 
where he had to wait a long time before Ada 
made her ee: but she was so coldly 
— that - Ryo ve what to do. 

ummoning all his courage, he again begged 
her te let him continue the acquaintance. 

“I will be frank with you, Mr. Reeve,” 
said Ada, while a vivid colour came over her 
face. “At present, I am only a governess, 
and I have no opportunity of receiving 
visitors. There are plenty of other ladi-e in 





your own position who will be glad to enter- 
tain you.” 

John Reeve walked up and down the room 
in agitation. 
“AUT ask at present is that I may write 


to you. 
She held up her hand with a gesture that 
stopped him at once. 

**T insist that all shall end here. If you 
are a gentleman, you will not persecute me.” 

He glanced at her steadily until her eyes 
wavered, and her cheeks flushed and paled. 

* You may think better some time of a 
man’s honourable intentions,” he said, 
gravely, ‘I cannot tell you why, but I feel 
assured that we shall meet again. I shall go 
on in the hope.” 

She did not yield in the slightest degree. 

He bade her a lingering adieu, and after he 
had left the room she covered her face with 
her hands. Why had she allowed herself to 
fall in love with a man she ought to hate? 
She was almost angry with herself. 

John Reeve felt almost like a thief after his 
interview with Miss Ansdell. He was griev 
that she should have to work for a living, 
while he lived in wealth and loxury. 

He at once made up his mind to go straight. 
down to the Hall, and make a minute search 
after the will. The house should be pulled down 
brick by brick until he came upon the precious 
document. She should have the property in 
oe of herself, and he would go back to the 

8 

He was a man of sudden impulse, and no 
sooner did he make up his mint than he set 
about his task, and a very short time, to 
everyone's surprise, the Hall was fall of work- 
men again. ‘ 

Any genoa finding the will was to have one 
hundred pounds for his trouble, so it may 
easily be guessed that they kept their eyes 
open, 

John Reeve was the most active in the 
search, and people said that he must be mad 
to try and disinherit himself. Theold lawyer, 
Mr. Bell, was the onlyerson who approved 
of his proceedings, but he did not deny to the 
a that he thought the search would 
be a fruitless one. 

Of course it would be a great act of self- 
sacrifice to give up wealth, and return to the 
drudgery of the office, but John had learnt to 

ove Ada, and wished her to have a happy life. 

A box was found at last in an out-of-the- 
way corner, and the fortunate workman who 
had discovered-it came to John Reeve trem- 
bling with excitement, for he was just as eager 
to find the will as the young man. A curious 
feeling came over John. 

He was convinced that the box contained the 
will, and for one moment he was almost sorry 
that it had been found, but then he thonght of 
an and the selfish feeling vanished from his 
mind. 

With the assistance of the workmen he 
lifted the lid of the box, and there was the 
identical document which had the power of 
depriving him of his wealth. 

r. Bell recognised it at once, even before 
it was opened, and could not refrain from 
giving a cry of satisfaction. 

Ada Ansdell would now be her own mistress, 
and would never have to work for her living 
again. When his first feeling of delight was 
over Mr. Bell :was really sorry for the young 
man, and told him so. 

“Only you area man, and more fitted to 
fight the world than her!” 

“I agree with you there!” replied John 
Reeve, opening his hand; “but I wish that 
the will had never been lost, and then I 
should not have known the & contrast be- 
tween wealth and poverty. e must start for 
Londen at once.” 

When he went to his new lawyer he, of 
course, advised him to contest the will. 

Pet yes do net, make a stand,” said Mr. 
ichmond, ‘‘ you deserve to lose the 

that is all |” “ — 
_ Would the woman whom he loved consider 

him any nearer her level when she heard of 





the discovery of the will? He woald go and 
see Ada once again. 

Miss Ansdell came into the room with a 
frown upon her face. She did not really feel 
angry at his appearance, however. 

“‘ Mr,.Reeve!” she said, in surprise, draw- 
ing herself up to her full height. ‘‘ You must 
have understood that I told you not to come 
again!” 

“I have found the will, and you are the 
heiress!’ replied John; ‘‘and that is the rea- 
son I am here!" 

Ada Ansdell seemed to be lost in thought, 
as she held the document in her hand. John 
fidgeted about, spoke once or twice, but the 
girl made no reply. 

Then she went out of the room, leaving him 
quite hurt, confused and humiliated. She 
might at least have thanked him for the 
sacrifice he had made. 

He waited some time, hoping that she would 
return. Perhaps in her first joy at the re- 
covery of the will she bad forgotten his 
presence. He was about to leave, after wait- 
ing some time, when she entered the room 
once more with a tray in her hand containing 
ashes. 

‘*What have you done?" he asked. 

“I have destroyed this unjust will!’ re- 
turned Ada. ‘ Mrs: Sargeant had no right to 
make it. If she had left me a few hundred 
pounds I might have accepted it. You shall 
keep your aunt’s money!” : ; 

John Reeve came nearer—a crimson light 
came into his eyes, and he fairly trembled. 
There was dee) meget in his face as their 
bands met, and then he whispered in her ear,— 

‘Ada, dearest, Ilove you. Can you—will 
you—be my wife?" 

She looked at him for a moment ; and, read- 
ing her answer in her eyes, stepped down and 
kissed her. Thus Ada and John had reason 
to be glad that Mrs. Sargeant had made the 
will; for, had she not done so, they would 
never have become man and wife ! 


[THE END.] 


THE STORY OF A STATUE ON A 
BRIDGE AT GHENT. 


On one of the many bridges in Ghent stand 
two large brazen oe of father and son, 
who obtained this distinguished mark of the 
admiration of their fellow-citizens by the 
following incidents : 

Both the father and the son were, for some 
offence against the State, condemned to die. 
Some favourable circumstance appearing on 
the side of the soa, he was granted a remis- 
sion of his sentencs, under certain provisions ; 
in short, he was offered a pardon ona most 
cruel and barbarous condition, namely, that 
he would become the executioner of his father ! 
He at first resolutely refused to preserve his 
life by means 60 fatal and detestable. This is 
not to be wondered at; for it is to be hoped 
for the honoar of our nature, that there a? 
but very few sons who would not have sp ed 
with abhorrence life sustained on a cond#on 
so horrid and unnatural. The son, tough 
long inflexible, was at length overoome*y the 
tears and entreaties of a fond fatht, who 
represented to him that, at all evnts, his 
(the father’s) life was forfeited, ad that it 
would be the greatest possible coyolation for 
him in his last moments to thin al | ny 
death he was an instrument 0} Fs 
servation. The youth consened to adopt ee 
horrible means of recoverisg his life an 
liberty ; he lifted the axe—but as it was about 
to fall, his arm gunk nervéless, and the axe 
dropped from his hand! Had he as man 
lives as haira, he could bave yielded them all, 
one after another, rathet than again conceive, 
much less ts, such an act. Life, 
liberty, everything ysnished before the dearer 
interests of filial affection. He fell upon his 
father’s neck, and embracing him, trium- 
phantly exclaimed : “ My father! my father ! 
we die together!" and then called for another 
executioner to fulGl the sentence of the law. 
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FACETLA. 


A tanavaae of the sole—Creaking boots. 

A UNIVERSALLY-LIKED gallant — The rain- 
bow. 

Wart most helps and yet most retards a 
pilgrim? A Banyan (bunion). 

Way should a blockhead be promoted ? 
Because he is equal to any post, 


your vision shows you is. a bruin. 


Reapixnc by lamplight probably accounts 


for the different ‘‘ shades of. opinion.” 


too much?"’ When he gets the hangman’s, 





f ” 
Wuen does ® rogue think he gets “a drop : heard about? 


We desire to indorse the remark that the 
doctor who does not bring cheerfulness to a 
sick-room with him has mistaken his calling. 
He was intended for an undertaker. 

Customer: *‘ Please chalk up the amount of 
these little purchases.’’ Grocer: “I can’t ; lam 
all out of chalk.” Customer: ‘‘Ah,I soe! You 
have used it. up in your milk.” 

Reprovine @ youth for the exercise of his 


| fists, a schoolmaster said, ‘* We fight with our 


heads here.’ The youth reflected for a brief 


| * : 2 ’ 
anki :., | While, and replied that butting hadn’t been 
To dream of a bear betokens mischief, which " consi dered fair at his last school. 


‘«Pzgrrn,” said old Mra, Bentley to her hus- 
band, ‘‘ what is this Socialist doetorin’ I've 
“Well, I dunno,” replied 
old Mr. Bentley. ‘I s’pose it’s a new-fangled 
oure jot some. kind. I ain’t sot on any of 


Tue road to success is open to all, bat too : ‘em 


many want to get. there without the trouble of | 


going. 

Tue best way to get along with people who 
are ‘‘set up with pride,” is to upset their pride 
and them, too. 

Wuaewn & fashionable young lady dreams of 


a filbert, it is a sign that her thoughts.are | 


ruonixg on the colonel (kernel). 

Tue Viest Conunprum Ever Seen.—At 
what time should an innkeeper visit.an iron 
foundry? When he wants a bar:made. 

‘‘Wartsky lowers the man and raises the 


devil,” said a revivalist préacher, ds’ he was | 


making a fervid appeal for temperances. 
Ox Ticxk.—Why wouldn't you sell’ anything 


toa manin bed? ‘Because a cash business is , 


best, and it is evident that he would be buying 
on tick. 


Wun a young lady dreams of a coffin, if 
small bottle of eyether?” Drug 


betokens that she should instantly discontinue 


tight stays, and always go warmly clad in , 
| eyether! 


cold weather. 


Wurs the dishonest, money will do almost | 
anything. Philip of Macedon.said: ‘' Send an | 


ass laden with gold into a city, and all the 
sentinels will run away.” 


‘‘Tr was not the dthrop I had taken,” said | 
a Kerry peasant, charged with being drunk | 


pepe La duty PEM see peta you. That send-off got me a job of. treasnrer 


| toa dramatic company.’’— American Paper. 


of a neighbour's pipe, and that’ leaned upon 
me.” 


‘‘ Wet, Mr. Kicker, you'll -have-one: con- | 


solation when you die” ‘Ah, thank you! 
what is that?’’ ‘The consolation that at 
last you are with the majority.” 

Foot or tHe Derrest Dyz.—“ Do you see 
that man'there?” ‘‘ Yes. Whatof him?” 
* He’s a fool of the deepest’ dye.” “ Howso?” 
‘Why, he’s over seventy, has magnificent 
white hair and beard, and yet dyes them to a 
muddy black.” 

Reorers,—To make a lemon drop: Jet.it fall 
off the table. 
plenty of unripe fruit. To make a (n)ice 

s)cream : stick a pin in thé baby. To make 
stry neatly: have everything in apple-pie 
. To make cats-sup: give them milk 
ake a nice pickle: hunt in a drawer for 

ing in the dark. 


Vice.—" Drunkenness and extrava- 
gance \ dress are the most common .social 
vices, Sd the Rev. Dr. Teaser. ‘‘ I beg your 
pardon, Dele, but I, think there is a social 
Vice far ™O~ common than either of ’em, and 
one to whichyou are yourself much addicted,” 
responded hisyephew Tom. “ Name it,” said 
the uncle, aghay. 
audacious Tom. 


A Caurrornia f\ory tells of a man who re- 
solved: to give up drinking, and went to a 
potary to get him tydraw up an affidavit to 
that effect. The dccyment was drawn, read, 
and proved; the party\held up his hand and 
murmured the usual i The paper 
was then properly sealed and delivered. 

What's to pay?” asked the pledge-taker. 
e Nothing, of course—this is a labour 
love.” “Nothing to pay?’ returned the 
grateful bat very forgetfal pledge-taker. 
‘You're a brick! Let's take a drink }” 


_ her husband. 
| very devotional. He always: keeps‘nis head 
, bowed in prayer till the contribation-box has 


To make a stomach cake: use | 


** Ad-vice,”’ responded the ' 





Donson : “I’ve just heard of your marriage, 


' old boy.” Hobson (sadly) : ‘* Yes, I was married 


three monthsago,’”’ Dobson: ‘ Well, itisn’t 
too Jate to offer congratulations, of course.” 
qomees _“A little late, Dobson, a: little 
te,’’ 
“Do you ever observe how very devotional 
Deacon Baffmun: is?" asked’ a good lady of 
‘Yes; my dear; the deacon is 


passed.’’ ‘ 

Hessanp (airily—they had jast- returned 
from theic wedding-trip): “If I’m not home 
from the club by—ah—ten, Jove, you won't 
wait—’’ Wife (with appalling firmness): ‘* No, 
dear; I'll come for you!” ‘He was back at 
9.45 sharp. 

Youne Lapy: * Will you please_give me a 


what, miss?” * Of eyether, pléase.” ‘“Eyether! 
I do not think we have it in store.” 
‘*Oh, yes. I’m sure you have. I¢ is some- 
times called ether by ignorant people.” 

** AnE youthe man who compiled a list of 


| dead beats?” ‘ Rog, sie: bat if I have made 


any mistakes—” ou ran in my name: as 
being able to pay. but wouldn't do it?” ‘ Yes, 
sir; but—” “ Here's twenty-five dollars for 


‘tT wounpy’r cut that, tree.down if I were 
you,” said a visitor toa farmer who was about 


; to chop down a large oak. ‘* Remember ‘that 
| after you fell it you cannotreplaceit.”’ ‘ Can't 
| 12” replied the farmer. 
; After I chop it dovn what is to prevent me 


“You don't know. 


from chopping it up?” 

“ Wet, poor Smith! He is rid of that 
talkative wife of his.” ‘‘ What! I—I hadn't 
heard—’”’ ‘Why, she fell headforemost into 
a tubful of cream this morning.” “ Land 
sakes! Did she drown?’ “No; bat her 
chin churned forty pounds of fine butter 
before she could be pulled out ofthe cream.” 

Ouv Gentieman (listening to the shouts of 
laughter that come from an adjoining room, 
to hostess: ‘The young*’people ceem to be 
enjoying themselves this evening, Mrs. Hob- 
son.’ Hostess: ''‘ Yes, they ate playing 
whist. Would you like to take a hand, Mr. 
Grizzly?" Old Gentleman (who has written 
treatises on whist for the Edinburgh Review) : 
“ Thanks, my dear madam ; but I don't know 
one-card from another.” ’ 

Dawsy Campsent went to builds small out- 
house of brick. After the usual fashion of’ 
bricklayers, he wrought from the itiside ; and, 
having the material close beside him, the walls 
were rising fast when dinner.time arrived, 
and-with it his son Jock; who brought‘ his 
father’s dinner: With honest pridein ye 
-Dawny looked at Jock over the wall on which 
he was engaged, and asked, ““Hoo d’ye think’ 
I'm ing on?” ‘Famous, fether! Ba 
hoo dae ye get oot? “Ye've forgot’ the‘ door.” 
_ look oes _ ee a 

is son was t; but looking kindly at him, 
he said, “* Man Jock, you've got a gran’ heid 
onye; ye'll be an architect yet, as ehuare’s yer 


” father’s a mason,’’ 


Clerk : “ OF] plied . the 





Morter’s Per: “‘ Mummer, this book says, 
‘And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the 
rest!’ Mummer; “ Well, what of it, dear?” 
Mother's Pet: * y shouldn’s it I’d like to 
know? It begins with A.” 


A tapy whose husband came suddenly into 
a fortune at once moved to the city and went 
to eee = great style, At her first 
dinner party said to her waiter, ‘‘ Now, 
Albert, remove the dishes and bring in the 
conservatory.” : 

HusBanD pene & ‘What in the 
micchief did you do with the snow shovel I 
bronght home last night?" Wife: ‘* What 
did you expect I would do with it, John? I 
tied a red ribbon round the handle, and pnt 
it in the parlour!” 

Tuey were in the parlour, Cooupsing one 
chair with but a single thought. They had 
discussed the tariff, the Irish question, the 
toboganning, the opera, the weather, and other 
important topics, till conversation was about 
fagged out. Aftera long pamse: * Dacky!” 
“ Whatty?” “Do you think T am ing 
any progress in courting?’’ ‘ Well, I should 
say you were holding your own.” ‘Tablean. 


CaRRYING ouT THE Procramme.—Some mins- 
trels recently started out on. a tour, and 
advertised in a town to give a performance for 
‘* the benefit of the . Tickets reduced to 

”” The was, crammed, and the 
next morning a committee for. the poor called 
upon the treasurer of the. concern. for the 
amount. the said: benefit: had netted.. The 
treasurer expressed astonishment at the de- 
mand... “I. thought,’’. said..the. chairman of 
the committee, ‘‘ you advertised this concert 
for the benefit of the poor!”. ‘+ Well,” re- 
i treasurer, ‘‘didn't..we reduce the 
ponte, ja sixpence, so that the poor could all 
come 


NIPpPERS, 


Ce Daeny pre Bat AA yer hens, 
to. ripen ;, people are . ke the 
dpiden Gi be hapetet and bolted. 

The oe ‘ ins trali.enjoy ennything iz 
tew be willing tew quit.it when,the bell rings. 

Time iz like a fair wind—if wedon't set our 
sails, we looze that breeze for ever. 

We are often ridikuled for telling-old traths. 
The 10 commandments are old. enuff tew be 
wore out with truth ; but who follers them? 

Take man, from Adam doe ge to the we et 
the present year, and i w: respekfally ask, 
if he ain’’ a ded beat? .Iz thare a single 
pashua ov his natur, up to date, that yu kan 
take the halter ov civil law off from, and tarn 
it out to grass? 

Waking up in the morning, to..a.virtaous 
man, iz the same thing az being born agio. 

‘+ Necessity iz the mother oy invenshun, and 
Pattent Wrightiz the father. 

Death iz the only thing inthis life thatiz 
certain ; and even that ain't always.a safe 
investment, 

Ramonur iz a vageant without a home, and 
lives upon’ what it kan pick up. 

The gratest viktroys for mankind that: hav 
ever bin won, hav bin won by the.rod and the 
katechism. 

The lion and the lamb:may, possilely) eum- 
time, lay down in this world together for.a fa 
minnits, but. when. the Jion.cums:tew. git up, 
thelamb will be missing. 

Virtew, backed np by, courage; iz the perfek- 
shun se ae natur. Se t seep ened. 
nor ways auung the virtews; they 2 
often only Senile weaknesses. Justis iz the 
equare root ov awl the virtews. I wouldn't 
hav enny mercy rd et Ege out for rub- 
bish ; neither wonld I have.aman think, be- 
kause he melts at fhe anguish ov the viscious, 
that it iz virtew that ails him. ; 

Bachelors are always a. g ov their 
freedom !|—freedom to darn~ own. stock- 
i and poulties _own shins! I had 

bea widower onee in ee reglar, 
than tew bea grunting, old, hair-dyed bachelor 
only for 90 days. 
Jos Bmiincs. 
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SOCIETY. 


Kise Humpert and Queen Margherita went 
to Florence in order to weloome Queen Vic- 
toria to Italy. The Kiag.was born on March 
14th, 1844; he has thus completed his forty- 
fourth year. 

Tae Italians made great, preparations for 
the Queen’s visit. The Boccaccio high road, 
which leads from Florence to the Villa 
Palmieri, has been thoroughly repaired, and 
additional lamps have been placed. along the 
road. Sanitary improvements. have been 
enforced in, the neighbourhood: of. the villa, 
and near to it has been established « police- 
station. English residents in the city met in 
the Ripuccini Theatre, Colonel Stanhope in 
the chair, and appointed a committee to -wait 
upon Her Majesty to present the: address, 
which remained at Vieseienx's library, for the 
eignatares of the English residents. 

Tue residents of Windsor have. subscribed 
upwards of £500 towards. a testimonial for 
Princess Christian, to whom it is proposed to 
present a diamond necklet, in recognition of 
the kindly interest which Her Royal,Highness 
has displayed in the welfare of the poor of 
the town. Asan instance of 'the great popu- 
larity of the Princess’ Christian: in Windsor, 
it may be mentioned that among subscribers 
were 1,411 persons who had contributed. pen- 
nies and other small sums. 

Hes Maszsry has announced her intention 
to-present a a one-hundred guinea.cup to the 
Royal Victoria Yacht "Club, at Ryde, to be 
competed for at the next regatta, which will 
be a very brilliant one, 

Tue Prince and Princess.of Wales, Prince 
Albert’ Victor, and Princesses Louisa, Vio- 
toria, and Mand of Wales, and the Orown 
Prince and. Princess of Denmark spent the 
Easter - holidays at Sandringham. The 
Prineess of Wales and the ‘Grown Prince and 
Prineess of Denmark visited the Scandinavian 
Sailors’ Home which was recently opened. in 
East-end of London by Prince. Oscar. Miss 
Hedenstrom, the foundress and manageress of 
the- home, showed the Royal visitors over the 
building. 

Tae Duke and Dachegs of Edinburgh have 
left Malta for Leghorn on board Her Ma. 
jesty’a despatch boat Surprise. The new 
screw sloop, Melita, which has been building 
at’ Malta, was launched in: presence of the 
Dake and Daochess of Edinburgh and their 
family, Princess Louis of Battenberg, the 
Marquis of Lorne, the Governor of Malta, and 
a large company. The new. vessel was 
christened by the little Princess Victoria 
— —— eo Daal oo and 

ue ts) inburgh. His Highness, 
ater tie launch, entertained toe intend 
guestaat lunch.on, board the Colossus. 

Tre Dake and Dachess of Connaught have 
left Bombay for Poona. They were accom- 


panied by Sir Howard and Lady Elphinetone,, 


Colonel Gayaye, Colonel Beecher, Dr. Keith, 
Captain Herbert, and Oaptain Metcalfe, 
The Dake of Connanght was to be the guest 
cf the Rajah of Ulwar for about ten days 
from March 2ist onwards for some tiger 
shooting. 

: Tueresa, Empress of Brazil, the wife of the 
Emperor Pedro II., and danghter of the late 
Francia I., King of the Two Sicilies, has com. 
pleted the sixty sixth anniversary of her 
Imperial Majesty's birth, 

__Eart and Countess Cadogan entertained at 
cinner, at Chelsea House, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Ormonde, Earl and Countess Beauchamp, 
the Earl of Northbrook and Lady Emma 
Baring, Visconnt and Lady Mand Wolmer, 
Viscount Chelsea, Lady Lucy Hicks Beach, 
and a host of others. Most of the married 
ladies wore black with splendid diamonds, 
their dresses in some cases being relieved 
Comekate at Galles cued Sweltte’n tema 

oun’ we wellin a pale 
heliotrope dress. . , 





STATISTICS. 


AUTHENTIC estimates of the peace effectives 
stationed in the frontier provinces of Austria, 
Russia and Germany show that Rassia has 
315,000 men, and 689 field guns; Austria, 
38,000 men, with 160 field-guns; and Ger- 
many 98200 men and 338 field-guns. A 
comparison of the military situation on the 
Raesian side of the frontier with that on the 
German side, taking the forces within terri- 
tories of about equal area, shows that the 
Russians within 119311 square kilometers 
have 123275 men, 24198 horses, and 2,711 
guns of all kinds, while the Germans, within 
119,456 square kilometers, have only 81,714 
men, 14,520 horses and 238 guns. 

Spreits, Breer anD Wise. — The annual 
consumption.of the following European 
countries is, when reduced to pure alcohol, 
as. follows for the years 1881-1885: — Russia 
in. Europe, 95,400,000 ;° Sweden, 4,770 000; 
Norway, 874500; Denmark, 4,717,000; 
Germany, 49,555,000; Austria - Hungary, 
35,006,500; Great Britain and Ireland, 
25 413,500; Netherlands, 5 300,000 ; Belgium, 
6,996,000; France, 38 054,000; Switzerland, 
8 445,000 ; Italy, 7,155,000 gallons. The con- 
sumption in the United States for the same 
period was, annually, 35,775 000 gallons; 
about equal to, the average for the United 
Kingdom, and. lower than that of any other 
European State in the list except Norway 
and Italy. The figures for Denmark are 
extraordinary, being nearly: twice those for 
the Netherlands, Belgium: and Switzerland, 
in each of which the consumption is relatively 
greater than in Russia or in Germany, Dr. 
Broch estimates the revenue from spirits in 
all Europe, for the years 1880-1884, at 
£62 000.000 per annum. This amount is 
exclusive of the local and municipal: taxes. 
For the same period (1880-1884) the United 
States Treasury derived from the tax on 
spirits an annual sum of £14 520,000. 





GEMS. 


Frrvcretes are the strings upon which we 
hang diverse facta. 

Give every man thine ear, butfew thy voice. 
Take each man’s ceniure, bat reserve thy 
judgment. 

GratitupE becomes selfishness when it is 
too profuse, to be over-thankfal for one favour 
is in effect to be paving the way for another. 

Ir is held that it is on instruction and 
education that the future security and 
direction of the destiny of every nation chiefly 
and fundamentally rest. 

Bravrirou women, while the bloom of youth 
last, are universally admired ; but they should 
remember that no beauty has more charms 
than the inward one of the mind. 

Tr you would find a great many faults, be 
on the look-out; but if you want to find them 
in unlimited quantities, be on the look-in. 
Try it and cee, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Liqurp BULACKING, THAT WILL MAKE A GOOD 
SHINE AND A QUICK ONE.—Take of gum shellac 
2 ounces, and: dissolve in 3. quarts. alechol, 
then add 1} ounces camphor, and 2 ounces 
lamp black. 

To make oil skins, dissolve. together white 
resin, pulverised, 8 ounces, bleached. jiaseed 
oil 6 ounces, white beeswax: 14 ounces, then 
add sufficient'turpentine. Apply, to both sides 
of the cloth while it.is stretched tight. 

Liqum Cuerry Stain.—Take three quarts 
water, annatto 4 ounces; boil in a .copper 
kettle till the, annatto .is.diesolved, then; put 
in: a piece of. thersize of a walnut: 
Keep it on the fire about’ half-an;hour longer, 
and it is ready to bottle for use. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CakE or THE Narts.—The care taken of the 
finger nails affects the handwriting. The 
long, almond-shaped nail is a great support to 
the middle finger, which guides the pen. It 
is said that people with imagination are apt 
to, have long, taper fingers and beautiful 
finger nails, They have a handwriting in 
which the long strokes and down strokes cut 
into the lines above and below them. The 
heads of their capital letters are large. Thia 
handwriting shows ordérand impulse. When 
it has a marked downward movement this 
handwriting shows a tendency to melancholy. 
An aptitude for criticism is shown among 
people who bite their nails. ‘These people are 
cynical and eevere, uncharitable and bitter ; 
they write a small, cramped, illegible hand. 
The good-natured critics are said to possess 
small, well-chaped nails, and their hand- 
writing is somewhat angular, Diplomacy 
has « long, supple hand and a beautifully-kept 
finger nail. The bandwriting of a diplomatist 
looks like a snake crawling away. 

Romantic, Norions.—Girls who read too 
many love siories are apt to have romantic 
notions of. life, and look upon every good- 
looking young manas a sort of hero. Don’t 
be so foolish, girls ; talk to the young men you 
meet as unaffectedly as you do to the boy 
friends of your brothers, or, if yon have no 
brothers, and, therefore, no brothers’ friends, 
as you do to to the neighbour lad who, may- 
hap, ‘‘ does chores ’’ for your father. Do not 
imagine when you meet a gentleman that 
your conversation must be remarkable or un- 
usual 'to be entertaining. The bearing of an 
intelligent and gracious gentlewoman is one 
always.to be cultivated, but.this. should be 
everyday behaviour. You should have; no 
company manner. Assume no extra. de- 
meanour simply because you are in the 
society of a young gentleman instead of a 
young lady. Do.not suppose that the strange 
gentleman you meet is a typical novel hero. 
He is. no more a hero of romance than you 
are a heroine. You are both just plain, every- 
day humanity. Don’t get foolish notions 
that you are anything but ordinary clay, and 
try to act like the young pereon who figared 
as chief character in your last novel, 

Srrancz F'rrenpsaies.—The. painter Rizzi 
formed friendships with all sorts of animals, 
and he filled his house with squirrels, mon- 
keys, Angora cats, dwarf asses, he goats, and 
Elba. ponies. Beside all these he had an 
enormous raven which gravely strode about 
among the animals as if it were the exhibitor 
of this Noah's ark. When any one knocked 
at the outer door, the raven called ‘‘ Comein!’’ 
ina: loud voice. Pelisson, confined in the 
Bastile; made a friend of.a spider, which he 
tamed. The goaler one day, seeing Pelisson 
take pleasure in contemplating the ingect, 
crushed it under his foot, and left the prisoner 
distressed and melancholy at the lossof his 
friend. Latude, in the same prison, made 
companions of some six-and-twenty rats who 
inhabited his cell. He gave each of thems 
name, and they learned to come to him at his 
call. He fed them, played with them, and 
they. greatly relieved the dreariness of his 
captivity: But Latude made friends of rats 
only from necessity. The Marquis de Mon- 
tespan, in perfect freedom of choice, had the 
extraordinary taste to amase- himself with 
mice, when occupying the gilded apartments 
of Versailles. True, the mice were white, and 
had ‘been brought to»him all the-way from 
Siberia ; but the taste*was a most odd one 
nevertheless. Cardinal Mazarin, the. French 
Minister, employed his leisure in playing with 
an ape; and Cardinal Richelieu amused him- 
self with his collection of cate. There are 
other historic names associated with pet 
animals, among which may be named the 
vuiture.of Semiramis, the butterfly. of Virgil, 
the starling of Nero, the-ape of Commodas, 
the sparrow of Heilogabalus and the dove of 
Mahomet, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A, C, R.—Marriages between any degrees of cousins 
is legal. 

Jenny.—1. We never heard of such a flower, 2. Kaiser 
is pronounced “ Kyser.” 


X. ¥. Z.—Certainly not till he obtains a decree, and 
the decree has been made absolute. 


Horseman —The rates differ in different companieg. 
Apply to a shipping agent. Moderate. 


A Wipow’'s Taove.e.—Yes; until six years have ex- 
pired from the date the debt was contracted. 


Annette (Nenagh).—1 Fair writing. 2 It is a diffi- 
cult process, you had better send it to a taxidermist. 


Eortn Mavup.—There is nothing but what would be 
very injurious. You are not too stout but just stout 
enough. 

Icroramus.—It commences with the o 
liament and extends to the 12th of August, 
shooting begins. 

A Norrotk Lassiz.—l. Use some pure oil. It is pro- 
bably a temporary irritation. 2. Probably in hymns 
ancient and modern. 


Nita AnD IR=NE are apparently pretty girls. They 
might go as Night and Morning. One specimen of hair 
‘awn and the other seal brown. 


Iris who, by the way, forget to rege dy letter, may 
rest assured there is no re om | in what she pro: 
to do; she writes nicely and expresses herself w 

Ay Anxiovs Motuer.—Nothing can be done with it 
except brush it well. It is not a very uncommon case. 
Perhaps having the head shaved once a month for three 
months would prove beneficial. 


Bess.—1l,. The Queen was noel twenty-one when 
she was married. 2. Brush it well. 3. Yes. 4. The 
Prince of Wales was married ih 10th March, 1863. 5. 
Quite young enough. You write fairly. 

Becky Ssarr.—l. We carnot inform you. 2. From 
the Greek, for a which is divided by the joints 
into a long and two short portions. 3. Probably because 
they were surgeons and practised blood-letting. 

Jack's i are a little bit too sensitive in 

haps show him too much how you 

care for hin. hen he leaves you after spending the 

a ask him frankly when he is coming again, and 
soon put him to the test. 


Rose V.—You will soon get over thie stage of girl- 
hood, and cease to be annoyed by such little fun as your 
youngest brother enjoys making of you. You are too 
young yet te be ¢ thinking seri riously of beaus and mar- 
riage. Be patient, and your time will come. 

C. 5.—You must give public notice by advertisements 
in the local pa; and one London pa that unless 
the o gotta ee ee ee will be sold 
to defray expenses. If not claimed b; t day sell 
them and pay yourself with the proce 

L. G. G.—Act pen Jone on your own judgment. We could 
not, under the c , undertake to Lord you 

It may be that if you make proper representa- 
tions to your parents they will reconsider their deter- 
mination to force you into an ill-assorted marriage. 


F. F.—A remedy for chilblains not usually given, but 
which is said to have ys effect in allaying the intense 
ite’ , consists of parts of sulphurous acid to 
one lycerine diluted with the same quantity of 
water. fe" fis to be applied with an ordinarily camel's 


ning of Par- 
when grouse 


N. C. rege is very eh yor we between them 
apparently as toposition or looks, an ap 
te of affectionate dispositions. You must ‘cranlt pour 
own heart as to a choice between them. If you have 
no preference you cannot love either, and had 
give them both up. 


R. 8. C.—You have been very impudent. The corre- 
spondence should cease at once. It should not be diffi- 
cult for you to write a firm but kind letter, saying you 
have come to the conclusion that it is not right to con- 
tinue, and to take no notice of any letters you may 
pny vd, afterwards, especially as you say you do not care 
for 


F. N. L.—In history you cannot do better than read 
attentively the series of ‘‘ Students’ Histories,” taking 
them up in chronological order. The should be supple- 
mented by reading Prescott, Robertson, Gi Froude, 
Green, Macaulay, etc. ‘‘ Hand-Books of Literature” 
will prove valuable guides in the selection of other 
— 

V.—To make a polish for shoes : Take of gum 
a two ounces ; ising’ maa one ounce ; nee one 
nibe: ee one 


dissolve the gum and yy | 
strain again, and it is ready for use. 

A. = Se Se See measure : the seta 
are simple, an on the same principle. A very 
one would consist of a funnel the upper opening 
which should have, say, an area of one hundred square 
inches, and which hich should terminate at the other end in 
a graduated glass tu’ of an area of one square inch. 
The height of the collected in the tube in any 
period, divided by one hundred, would give the rainfall 
for that time, provided proper precautions were taken 
against loss by evaporation. 





E. F.—Treat the young fellow politely, but not 
cordially. 


C. L.—Invest your spare money in Government 
securities. We cannot vouch for the reliability of any 
company. 

W. T. H.—Schonberg is o ertant aneio an Sa tee. 
and rere and is associated with various romantic 
legen 


D, H. F.—If you cease flirting probably Pad beau 
will return to you. b (pom he comes —— endeavour to 
become reconciled and engaged to him 


E. C.—You must decide for yourself. Consult a good 
lawyer. We cannot give legal advice on such a matter 
without full knowledge of all the facts and circum- 
stances, 


M. W.—Under such circumstances you should act 
with deliberation. Take plenty of time to think the 
Se ee ee haste to repent at 
eisure. 


W. V.—It _ indiscreet in a young ve to Se et 
familiarity. A lady, if she desires a 
y, should invite him to call again w: 
eave of her. 


Amy.—Do not leave - home ne to another 
country upon an un which you 
name are growing and om phony ous, bat they i 
less con’ some unemployed men. In a new place of 
—e you cannot always have you choice of business 


eee ayy takes 


SWEET AND FAIR, 


Whatever could he have seen in her? 
She isn’t the least bit pretty ; 
tem she isn’t rich, 
She is neither wise nor witty. 


Whatever could he have seen in her? 
vor is only a mB mee A a: 
uw ve thought er a princess 
Femn the ist letters that he wrote her. 


vA pla, sors be he have seen in jk ? 
ie, homespun crea 
‘le accom: Mshinent, 
ly a decent feature. 


Whatever could he have seen in her? 
eo ao 
An innocent soul, a loving heart. 
And a life all set to duty. 


He saw a woman whose eeoeme in 
In the peace of her household 

Who was ha to win her father's 's an 
And prow her mother’s praise. 


The best little sister pak 
headed cen 
As busy and bright as a bird. 


So he passed by the hallen of te season, 

i oer both stylish 
y contd 

The anven, the wise, and the witty. 


And chose for the wife of his heart 
The dear little homespun creature ; 
Whose worth was far better than gold 
Than beauty of form or of feature. 


Whatever the world mee aon in her 
Is beyond his way & 
To him she is rich gael an and true, 
To him she is sweet and fair. a 


a"... R. R.—You acted very hastily in writing an 
our betrothed from his engement, 8 withou' 

cere explanation of the between 

fll ad sinowre expan wait for him to seek you and 
og some reason for strange behaviour, beg to 
be taken back. You cannot sue him. You write very 


a 
ta 


nicely. 


L. V.—Do or ramen a5. oon. soeevings se 
young man who proposes very le or 
you. If Charley. as Pg familiarly speak of him, is 
qualified to keep a wife, and is not man enough to brave 
his uncle’s anger and tment, he is unworthy 
of a good woman. We fear, from your statement of the 
case, that Charley is a ver. 


M. M.—The Jungfernstieg (The Maiden’s Walk 
fashionabl: Pepe wayne Mage he ? 


is a 


tp of much animation and gaiety. 


LLIE.—Crewel is suitable for por per oot Mg ad 
kinds of flann = ber omy 4 and sailcloth. 
tenet ol or wiles for one, doyle 

em 
work are numbers meg Om CT 

The thread of crewel or silk should 
at lout into the eye tf 8 mistake 
80 a8 
material. Dahwioed euewdia exp 





M. V. V.—You are probably too self-conscious, and 
think too much about y . You should ° in 
society as much as you can, and be as agreeable as you 
can. In that way you may become attractive hg sae 
gentlemen acquaintances. 

W. A.—The “ 
ferred _— Ric 


chiefly i tal King 
Duke of York to the throne as Edward I 
and who afterwards put Edward to flight and aaa 
the crown to Henry. 
mk . “eal A think that the you ng lady lady = 
r her entering ae a pu 

iol onal t ordeal, and the —— 
oo neers all parties concerned. 
upon the — who has 

disappointed her and live an independent life. 

Cors.—You ht tell the e yoeng man that your 
mother objects to calling, because she ous paren bow if 
he should call on it would pore prt 
He could then his father} if the ‘dear er ald 
man,” as you call him, wishes to have his son pay you 
attention, he Mew father) can call on your parents and 
tell them’so, SS eee ee oe ee know 
how he foels in regard to the 

M. N.—There are nice, aes womanly waysin which 
a lady can make it apparent that she values a person of 
the other sex. If 


Nene ” was a title 


eS ee ie ee eae Tite wheel-skates . 

were inven indirec' eyerbeer, the grea’ 

musical oe ay oe The story runs that. while “ie 
was 


on For, Sepeew. om 
3 op ey secon: 
not ee oo >= 


Se cetiunton dual 
manager, wishing too tod finally concetvod the notion of 
skates mounted on w ception was imme- 
diately put into practice, and in due time the entire 
company appeared on 
ted with erecante-oft had-besn 
the ra of worms. 


T. | eeaaal 
found to resist 


schoolmen of his day, and is 
by nine-tenths of the moderns as a 

morant. Half the ple one meets 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


A, C. R.—Marriages between any degrees of cousins 
is egal. 

Jexny.—1. We never heard of such a flower, 2. Kaiscr 
is pronounced ‘‘ Kyser.” 

X. ¥. Z.—Certainly not till he obtains a decree, and 
the decree has been made absolute. 

Horseman —The rates differ in different companieg. 
Apply to a shipping agent. Moderate. 

A Wipow's Taove.te.—Yes; until six years have ex- 
pired from the date the debt was contracted. 

ANNETTE (Nenagh).—1 Fair writing. 2. It is a diffi- 
cult process, you had better send it to a taxidermist. 


Eoirn Mavp.—There is nothing but what would be 
very injurious. You are not too stout but just stout 
enough. 

Icvoramvus.—It commences with the opening of Par- 
liament and extends to the 12th of August, when grouse 
shooting begins. 


A Norrork Lassi£.—1. Use some pure oil. It is pro- 
bably a temporary irritation. 2. Probably in hymns 
ancient and modern. 

Nita AND IRENE are apparently pretty girls. They 
might go as Night and Morning. One specimen of h 
is fawn and the other seal brown. 


Iris who, by the way, forget to stamp her letter, may 
rest assured there is no propricty in what she proposed 
to do; she writes nicely and expresses herself well. 


Aw Anxiovs Motner.—Nothing can be done with it 
except brush it well. It is not a very uncommon case. 
Perhaps having the head shaved once a month for three 
months would prove beneficial. 


Bess.—1. The Queen was nearly twenty-one when 
she was married. 2. Brush it well. 3. Yes. 4. The 
Prince of Wales was married on 10th March, 1863. 5. 
Quite young enough. You write fairly. 


Becky Ssar?r.—l. We cannot inform you. 2. From 
the Greek, for a fin; which is divided by the joints 
into a long and two short portions. 3. Probably because 
they were surgeons and practised blood-letting. 


Jack's Fiosste.—You are a little bit too sensitive in 
the matter, and perhaps show him too much how you 
care for him. hen he leaves you after spending the 
evening, ask him frankly when he is coming again, and 
you will soon put him to the test. 


Rose V.—You will soon get over this stage of girl- 
hood, and cease to be annoyed by such little fun as your 
youngest brother enjoys making of you. You are too 
young yet to be thinking seriously of beaus and mar- 
riage. Be patient, and your time will come. 


C. 58.—You must give public notice by advertisements 
in the local papers, and one London —_ that unless 
the are claimed by a certain day y will be sold 
to defray expenses. If not claimed by that day sell 
them and pay yourself with the proceeds, 


L. G. G.—Act upon your own judgment. We could 
not, under the circumstances, undertake to give you 
advice. It may be that if you make proper representa- 
tions to your parents they will reconsider their deter- 
mination to force you into an ill-assorted marriage. 


F. F.—A remedy for chilblains not usually given, but 
which is said to have great effect in allaying the intense 
itching, consists of ee parts of sulphurous acid to 
oue of glycerine diluted with the same quantity of 
water. Itis to be applied with an ordinarily camel’s 
hair brush. 


N. C. N.—There is very ay vn ang — Se gp them 
apparently as toposition or looks, an appear to 
at affectionate dispositions. You must poe. ye our 
own heart as to a choice between them. If you have 
no preference you cannot love either, and had better 
give them both up. 


R. 8. C.—You have been very impudent. The corre- 
spondence should cease at once. It should not be diffi- 
cult for you to write a firm but kind letter, saying you 
have come to the conclusion that it is not right to con- 
tinue, and to take no notice of any letters you may 
ys afterwards, especially as you say you do not care 
for him, 


F. N. L.—In history you cannot do better than read 
attentively the series of ‘‘ Students’ Histories,” taking 
them up in chronological order. The should be supple- 
mented by g Prescott, Robertson, Gibbon, Froude, 
Green, Macaulay, etc. ‘‘ Hand-Books of Literature” 
oe valuable guides in the selection of other 
reading. 


E. V. V.—To make a polish for shoes : Take of gum 

acanth, two ounces ; isinglass, one ounce ; beer, one 
gallon ; glycerine, one pound ; extract of logwood, two 
OUNCES 5 oop the} Kg Ai ——— — 
ounces. e logwood, , and copperas in the 
beer for several days; add the glycerine, strain, and 
dissolve the gum and isinglass in the mixture, and 
strain again, and it is ready for use. 


A. G. 8.—The methods used to measure the rainfall 
are simple, and all on the same principle. A very good 
one would consist of a funnel, the upper opening of 
which should have, say, an area of one hundred square 
inches, and which should terminate at the other end in 
a graduated glass tube, of an area of one square inch. 
The height of the water collected in the tube in any 
period, divided by one hundred, would give the rainfall 
for that time, provided proper precautions were taken 
against loss by evaporation. 


tr 





E. F.—Treat the young fellow politely, but not 
cordially. 


C. L.—Invest your spare money in Government 
securities. We cannot vouch for the reliability of any 
company. 


W. T. H.—Schonberg is a ruined castle on the Rhine, 
—  giataasee and is associated with various romantic 
egends, 


D. H. F.—If you cease flirting probably your beau 
will return to you. When he comes again endeavour to 
become reconciled and engaged to him. 


E. C.—You must decide for yourself. Consult a good 
lawyer. We cannot give legal advice on such a matter 
— full knowledge of all the facts and circum- 

neces, 


M. W.—Under such circumstances you should act 
with deliberation. Take plenty of time to think the 
— over, else you may marry in haste to repent at 
eisure. 


W. V.—It is indiscreet in a young lady to permit 
familiarity. A lady, if she desires a gentleman’s com- 
pany, _— invite him to call again whenever he takes 
eave of her. 


Amy.—Do not leave your home and A to another 
country upon an uncertainty. The countries which you 
name are growing and prosperous ones, but they doubt- 
less con some unemployed men. Ina new place of 
residence you cannot always have you choice of business 
pursuits. 


SWEET AND FAIR, 


Whatever could he have seen in her ? 
She isn’t the least bit pretty ; 

She isn’t stylish, she isn’t rich, 
She is neither wise nor witty. 


Whatever could he have seen in her ? 
She is only a farmer's daughter ; 

Yet you would have thought her a princess 
From the letters that he wrote her. 


Whatever could he have seen in her? 
A plain, little, homespun creature, 

Without a single accomplishment, 
And scarcely a decent feature. 


Whatever could he have seen in her? 
Something far better than beauty ; 

An innocent soul, a loving heart, 
And a life all set to duty. 


He saw a woman whose pleasure lay 
In the peace of her household ways ; 
Who was happy to win her father’s smile, 
And proud of her mother’s praise. 


The best little sister in all the world ; 
As helpful in deed as in word ; 

As cheerful and gay as the sunshiue ; 
As busy and bright as a bird. 


So he passed by the belles of the season, 
The maidens both stylish and pretty ; 

He passed by the highly accomplished, 
The clever, the wise, and the witty. 


And chose for the wife of his heart 
The dear little homespun creature ; 

Whose worth was far better than gold 
Than beauty of form or of feature. 


Whatever the world may see in her 
Is beyond his worry or care ; 
To him she is rich and good and true, 
To him sheis sweet and fair. LB 


C. R. R.—You acted very hastily in writing and re- 
leasing your betrothed from his engagement, without a 
full and sincere explanation of the differences between 
you. Now you can only wait for him to seek you and 
offer some reason for his strange behaviour, and beg to 
pe —_ back. You cannot sue him. You write very 
nicely. 


L. V.—Do not consent to a secret marriage. 
young man who proposes it has very little respect for 
you. If Charley, as you familiarly speak of him, is 
qualified to keep a wife, and is not man enough to brave 
his uncle’s anger and disappointment, he is unworthy 
of a good woman. We fear, from your statement of the 
case, that Charley is a deceiver. 


M. M.—The Jungfernstieg (The Maiden’s Walk) is a 
fashionable promenade in the city of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. It is the broad walk round the sides of a basin 
of water formed by damming = the small river Alster. 
In the summer season the river is covered with brightly 

inted boats, and the scene in the immediate vi 

one of much animation and gaiety. 


Miuuire.—Crewel is suitable for embroidery on all 
kinds of flannel, cloth, velvet, serge, and sailcloth. Fine 
crewels are for fine figures on linen, doyleys, &c. 
The best embroidery needles for ordinary crewel hand- 
work are numbers 5 and 6; for coarse sailcloth number 
4, The thread of crewel or silk should be able to pass 
loosely into the eye. It is a mistake to use too fine a 
needle, so as to require pulling to carry it through the 
material. Untwisted crewels are the est, as the shades 
of colour blend more harmoniously. Crewels should be 
cut into short threads, never more than half the length 
of the skein. pe mlm oY is taken it is apt to 
pull the work, and is wasteful, as the end is liable 
to become frayed or knotted before it is worked up. 


The 


ty 


M. V. V.—You are probably too self-conscious, and 
think too much about yourself. You should go in 
society as much as you can, and be as agreeable as you 
can. In that way you may become attractive to your 
gentlemen acquaintances, 


W. A.—The “ King-maker” was a title popularly con- 
ferred upon Ric Nevi', Earl of Warwick, who was 
chiefly instrumental in deposing King Henry VI., and 
raising the Duke of York to the throne as Edward IV. 
and who afterwards put Edward to flight and restor 
the crown to Henry. 


M. S.—We do not think that the young lady will 
better her position by entering upon a public contest. 
It is a very trying and unpleasant ordeal, and the result 
in any case would be da: to all parties concerned. 
She had far better turn her back upon the man who has 
disappointed her and live an independent life. 


Cora.—You might tell the young man that your 
mother objects to his calling, because she thinks that if 
he should call on you it would displease his parents. 
He could then tell his father}; and if the ‘‘dear old 
man,” as you call him, wishes to have his son pay you 
attention, he (the father) can call on your parents and 
tell them so, or in some other — way let them know 
how he feels in regard to the matter. 


M. N.—There are nice, gentle, womanly waysin which 
a lady can make it apparent that she values a person of 
the other sex. If you prudently make the intimation 
to the gentleman, he no doubt approach you with 
the former eng ery and i be more sincere 
with him t' before; and then we hope all will go 
well, Your writing ee Monge Rel t is a small 
matter compared to righting the other affair. 


M. M.—It has been stated that roller or wheel-skates 
were invented indirectly by Meyerbeer, the great 
musical composer. The story runs that. while ‘‘ Le 
Prophete” was in rehearsal in Paris, Meyerbeer men- 
tioned to the manager that he had been desirous of in- 
troducing a skating scene in the second act, but not 
deeming it practicable had not proposed it. Tne 
manager wishing to oblige the composer revolved the 
idea in his mind, and finally conceived the notion of 
Galil gek teks quoctins ea te Ga0'tians the ete 

put in 5 in due e the en 
ballet company appeared on wheels. 

T. T.—Wood impregnated with creosote oil has been 
found to resist effectually the ra’ of worms. In 
Germany chloride of zinc is used for this , the 
wood being placed in boilers partly exhaus' of air, 
and the r of chlorine thus driven into it. The 
chief ob on to the use of chemicals is their cost. It 
is said that wood in a solution of copperas be- 
comes com vely indestructible. A simple way of 
using c le of zinc is to mix five pounds of-it with 
every twenty-five of water required, and steep 
the wood in the solution. In the East Indies the juice 
of aloes is em: asa varnish to preserve wood from 
worms and r insects. 


a a =e x! in = Ea 
efinition of an , but your friend pro uses 
the term in accordance with its classical 7 
Hence, there is a wide gulf between your ideas and 

on the subject. You seem to confound epicures with 
gourmets or gluttons, whereby you commit am error 
and do injustice to the firsfnamed. According to the 
original meaning of the term, epicures are the tical 
or idealistic members of the gastronomic guild ; gluttons 
are of a different caste. t the mistake you have 
made is a common one ; and Epicurus has perhaps been 
more shamefully libelled than any other philosopher, 
ancient or modern. It is enough to discourage one from 
attempting to promote the iness of mankind to 
reflect on the manner in which the gentlemanly, genial, 
companionable Greek was treated by his cynical 
stoical, thin-blooded contemporaries, His noble object 
was to teach the, world how to refine and elevate the 
character of its material enjoyments, and lo! his name 
is associated in common parlance with the most un- 
poetic sensua'ism. Even the memory of Diogfenes, a 
filthy old demi-savage, who kept house in an empty 
wine hogshead, is held in higher esteem than that of 
Epicurus. Thus are the benefactors of our race re- 
. The tasteful aud hospitable sym — 
tasteful in all things—who raiséd appetite to the —— 
of a fine art, and ennobled instinct by delicate cultiva- 
tion, was sneered at as a sort of learned pig by the sen- 
tentious schoolmen of his day, and is looked back upon 
by nine-tenths of the moderns as a sort of human cor- 
morant. Half the people one meets regard ‘‘ Epicure” 
and ‘‘Gourmet” as convertible terms, although their 
significations are in reality as opposite as those of the 
words poetry and pork, 
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BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. ms Oy Be é ss SMT Ss 
HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. [ees Fas CG a Mi ' ’ 


DR. CHAMBERLAIN ANALEPTIC PILLS COOKING STOVES. 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 30 different sizes, great Saving of Fuel, and 
Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are Bake splendidly. Price Lists Free. Also 


admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, being quite free 
from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either sex. Directions sent in Kitcheners & Heating Stoves. 
MATHER & CO., 71, FLEET STREET, E.C. ‘BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, tat eae Pavement, E.C. 


boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chémists and Veidors, or by stamps from, Wholesle, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ~ MARKI NG N K 


29 Prize GoLD ROTHER MEDALS FOR SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE 


| TIO me NONE CENUINE UNLESS EACH LABEL HAS THE WORDS 
pees hr PREPARED BY THE DAUCHTER OF THELATE JOHN BOND 
| NOTE ADDRES 


WORKS—75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, ‘LONDON, N, 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED. 


Numbers of which cases have heen pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the nuwerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, ge BOWELS, seven, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, 
safficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


<< que 9 ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


aie @1) is 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by al! 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing alten render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 25. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


y] “Is decidedly superior.” — 
JOHNSTON'S Tao 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


CORN FLOUR Sold by most respectable 
Family Grocers. 

USE JOHNSTON'S OATMEAL 

IS THE BE ST. Delicious Scotch Porridge. 


WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” | WALTON’S KALODERMA SIMPLICITY 


Electro-plat:ng and Gilding at Home. 
| Supersedes everything yet introduced for whitening, softening, 
JET MARKING INK, hosting. and beautifying the Complexion, and | protecting the WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
rete i Draw! Li | Skin from the ill-effects of the Norrn-East _ Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | Frosts, and sudden changes of the weather. Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such #8 
Calico, &c. | quickly removes Uniting, Pimples, Reflectors, Lamps. Beraons, Urn’ Taps, Trin. 
Blotches, Redness, ughness on kets. & ice 1s 2s, c. 08 
Without the Application of Heat. | £.°°Nte, “Neck Arms and Seen the skin | fee a, frien Ie. 04, 
It is used with « . Rubber, Moto, hag 3 | Hands. Oe Paar ge Sa ee a WALTON’S AURINE, 
i Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stenc a t aran ; 
& ineane for Hoteis, Laundries, Dyers, . = eye - Oa anne, Hype and wet . Ln ng A ys ah iting Cues 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, | : e sufferer. lespread a geen maton Silo wan to abandon tikues Selchets 
». It resists the action of strong disinfect- this compound for beautifying the When es oc u 
4 ened for cleansing and pustlying linen | ledged by thousands, not only to oy ee eee but | into Gold, this => — tree for 33 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 2Is. each. also being used as a soothing balm on the most rae — the ventent. “Price 2s. 08 
Post free for 13 Stamps. an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or ig an me Stamps. 
| heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes a . moth Soup By Cumstsrs AND IRONMONGERS. 
Sor.p BY ALL CHemists, Stationers, &c. household companion. Price 2s. 6d.; 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. = 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. | 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, Londom 
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|. COLLIS BROWNE'S, CHLOROD 

DR. J. CO NES. CHLORO! 
TRE ORIGINAL AND- ONLY GENUINE * 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most’ wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. , _ 
affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseares—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CHOLKERA and DYSENTERY. 
offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA; PALPITATION, ‘and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 

From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceuticul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. » 
7 Dean Srn,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this.justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of gerieral “utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its Sinding a place 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during matty years. 


l 




















Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


deliberately untrue. 


in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the. Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convittion that it is decidédly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, 


as we are of opinion that the substitution of a 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. : 


: Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzrs Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catoroprne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


YNE | | 








ny other than Collis Browne's is‘a deliberate breach of 
SYMES & Co. 





Weare, Sir, faithfully: yours, 
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WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 





RY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers; % 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring tothe teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. ina Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. 


Imitations are Offered. 











GUMS TO.OLD AGE. 











A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimple<, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 




















HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES!!! 
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inall stages. The most 


Deafness, Illustrations of the! ents, Letters from.Doctors, Lawyers, 
Editors, and other of prominence who have been cured by these cel brated DR e 
and who tage pleasure in recomme! A very interesting book.” Narhe this Paper, 


HOPE=DEAF 


OLSON’S Patented ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUMS cureD1 
e 


Address. J, H, NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK RD, LONDON, N.W. 








havebeencured. Patented and sold in all civilised 

















OINTMENT, 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


Burns, aye Inflamed, Piles, (plaints, 
Cancer, Fistula, Scorbutic Com- 
Chilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YRARS’ STANDING, 
Price 1s, 1}d , 28, 9d., 11s., 22s, 


Pilule Antiscrophule, or Alterative Pills. 

_ These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
Scrofula (commonly called King's Eyil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the blood. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 

a Price 1s. 14d., 28. 94., 48. 6d., and 22s. each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 

and Sold. by all Chemists, 


A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post'free. 


WEIR’S 
55s. SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
» Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
. tachments included-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
provements — Loose Wheel— 
Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable; Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Dress- 
making and Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 














LONDON W. 











FITS. 
EPILEPSY OR FALLING SICKNESS. 


GIDDINESS, SENSATIONS, AND FAINTS. 





WILL demonstrate to the whole world how that most 
dreadful+of all complaints, ‘ Zpilepsy,’ which has 
been hitherto considered incurable, can be permanently 
cured (without’the chance of failure). All afflicted may 
write with full hope and confidence to Mr. WILLIAMS, 
‘19, Oxford Terrace; Hyde Park, London ; who will send 
full particulars to any person free of all charge. 









Post Free, - Twelve’ Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


‘PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining: the Causes, 

Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases; with 

Directions for Diet and Baths. ._ Mr.- WILLIAMS, 10, 
- Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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Lonpon Reaper. ADVERTISEMENTS. _Decemper, 1887, 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINES: 


e 
5 ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
8 Giddiness, Fu!lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Coli 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivenes, 
* Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and 4l 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
s twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they wil 
BEECHAM’S PILLS poe unte 
, WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
, | For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
8 PILLS forrentOVfig any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
| of all ages to sound and robust health. 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
‘ act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 


important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
3 system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
‘ and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 


of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 


j classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
BEECH AM S PILLS is, > gem td PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 
8 


Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
EF FE C 4 AM ] x a : [ LS Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. __ 3 
Prepared ouly and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
® BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
salina THE “LOUIS.” 
PERRY'S THE “Louis.” 
Cerine 


STANDARD) FB] = Cucumber | THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 





























G & BEAUTIFYING the SKIN. covering that these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble, 
It keeps the Skin SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE while the peculiar arrangements resulting in the Fast-woven Pile enable them 


during the COLDEST WEATHER. to stand interminable wear that would ruin real velvets at four times the price. 
Entirely removes and HAPs all 


"is the most perfect Emollient Milk ever produced for The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without dis- 
POLISH PRESERVIN 


ROUGHNESS. RED IRR Special attention is drawn to the Colours, which for brilliancy, depth of 
For Boots & Shoes. — dnd ae, EEpues, Cn Ps, the TATION, tone. and magnificent appearance, are quite ‘‘ perfection. 
—— FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER, Every yard of the genuine bears the name “ LOUIS,” and the 
May be had of all Boot- ry — ange than pe Been a Preparation. wear of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, guaranteed. 
makers, will te vend Lihthiiptitinnent hele * | NoT# WELL !—The word “LOUIS,” in connection with this Velveteen, is spelled 
wnouseane: — | ei whe conor ber, COMENEEEON shoal over be $6 Eee O- UH ESS,” ond in 20 other way. 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C.) “reese i ie Sat"and 2. ck, of ll Chemists ana | THOMAS WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


Perfumers. Any size free for $d. extra by the Sole Makers, Supply all Qualities and all Shades of this celebrated make of Velveteen 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. at most Moderate Prices. 


Satie | SULPHOLINE ~-. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


TRAN VEL ME [nme succesncnrsoo, LOTIO 


eee a (Supple, Healthy. 


8 SUPPLIED TO | 2s. 6d. 
‘ J SOLD artes 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. QUININE AND IRON 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention 


GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and| $24 as = IERVE STRENGTH a ; 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! | 
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Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. a 
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PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 334, STRAND, 
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BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


DR. CHAMBERLAINS ANALEPTIC PILLS 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are 
admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, being quite free 
from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either sex. Directions sent in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and Vendors, or by stamps from, Wholesale, 


MATHER & CO., 71, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





66 C E M 593 
COOKING STOVES 


30 different sizes, great Saving of Fuel, ang 
Bake splendidly. Price Lists Free. Also 


BROWN 



















eo ‘W Kitcheners & Heating Stoves, 
BROWN & CREEN, Linm., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E., 








EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND 


BY STEAMER. FREE PASSAGES are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS» 
Housemaids, Laundresses, Cooks, &c., of good character, between 17 and 35 
years of age, on payment of £1 for ship kit, and fare to depét in London, all 
of whom are in great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £45 
per annum, and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each 
steamer, and on arrival passengers are received into the Government Depdt free 
of cost. Forms of Application, Handbooks, and all other information may be 
obtained on application to the bond ' 


AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 












CRYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MEDAL 
a 


PERIOR EXCELLENCE 


TO EVERY PURCHASER OF A A/BOTTLE « 


MARKING INK 
29 Prize GotD ROTHER MEDALS FOR: 


CAUTION .— NONE CENUINE UNLESS E E WORDS 
see etl ) PREPARED £ HE DAUCHTER OF THELATE JOHN BOND 


ACH LABEL HAS THE words 


E 






NOTE ADDRESS: 
WORKS—75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, X, 














1, Westminster Chambers, mdon, 8S.W. 
hs 
4 


oe » 


Established 1835. 








WHELPTON'S PILLS. 


THE BEST FAMILY MBDICINGE, 


Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Caest, Bowexs, Liver, and Kipneys; also in Rugumartism, Utcers, Sorzs, 
and all Sxrn Diszases—these Pills being 4 Dikect Puririer or THE Broop. 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Pills and Ointment in Boxes at 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., of all Chemists. 
Stamps. Proprietors,G. WHELPTON & SON, 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 
8, Crane Court, Firer Srrzet, Lonpoy, EC, 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charmi 


It will completely remove tan, sunburn, 


redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the 


rming appearance. 
in soft, pliable, and free from 


dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the it will become and continue soft 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





JOHNSTON'S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS THE BEST. 


: “Is decidedly superior.” — 
Tue Lancet. 


TAKE NO OTHER, 


Sold by most respectable 
Family Grocers. 


USE JOHNSTON'S OATMEAL 


FOR 
Delicious Scotch Porridge. 





WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” | 


JET MARKING INK, 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 


Calico, é&c. quickly removes Uhilb nine, Pimples, 
j ; ; lotches, Redness, Roughness on ~ 
Without the Application of Heat. | (0° frre Neck,’ Arms” and 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- Hands. 

wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plates It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 2is. each. 
Post free for 13 Stamps. 


Sotp BY ALL Cuemists, Stationers, &c. 





how 





WALTON’S KALODERMA 


Supersedes everything yet introduced for whitening, softening, 
healing, and beautifying the Complexion, é ~) 
Skin from the ill-effects of the Norta-East Winps, 
Frosts, and sudden om of the weather. It 


ousands; not only to bé perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this will be 
also being used as a soothing 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving 
heat of the. Ball-room, when once ‘it becomes ii 

hold companion; Price 28. 6d.; 48. 6d., 78.-Gdz, &c. Post ftee 38 Stamps. 


' SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silvef all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, “Nickél Silver, &c., such #8 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
kets, &e. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., dc, Post 












and tecting the 


‘“WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Chea 





. Pp ap 
the sufferer. The widespread approbation of Jewellery, Sivvsr, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
When wish 


to change Silver Triukets 

found most con- 

balm on the most delicate child as | venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
and the | Stamps, , 

ble as a mother’s 





So_D By CuxmtsTs axp [noNmMONOERS. 


* Sold by all Cherhists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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Maa, 3088. ADVERTISEMENTS. Loxpow Rapin. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPSTATION, and SPASMS. ' 
is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glac cof its Snding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne 1: _arrheea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
fgith on the part of the Chemist ‘o prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
5 . Members ofthe Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
_ DR. J. © VE’ ROD 
' . THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE =: ‘ 
is admitted by the Profession to be tie most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. _ 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DI PHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceuticul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

‘a Dean Str,—We er>ace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during ma.ty years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortrs Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLororyng, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itsel/ ly in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
from & sense of duty we owe to the profession andthe public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. | 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 





> IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
> AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
a Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER, | 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 
PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE, 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. Gd. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; alsa the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are- Genuine. Imitations are Offered. - py 
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Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely ane 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes ~ f : 
every one. Of most Chemists,.or a box cH fh tat oT) 
will be sent. (with testimonials and direc- r  waeoy Pal the 
tions for use). post-free and free from ob-| § : < EAR MS cure D] 
servation, to any address on receipt of| Beas ; ; aable o 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L, J. JAMES, 268,| Gee Editors and ocher menot prommence whe here been cused by theve nelebroted 
leasure in recommending them. 


. : . , Site) and who tage p in A very interesting book. Name this Paper. 
Caledonian, Road, London, N. PMs Address J, H, NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK BD, LONDON, N.W. 
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DOOR MANS FR ) ND A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. | CONSUMPTION, 





Easy Terms of Payment. 
arriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
) G oes BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 
DR. ROBERTS’ y L W EIR = WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf- 
e i < oe | ‘ ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they 
OINTMENT, — a bbs : SE M t - | S s| can be. permanently cured, by an entirely New 
: . f t ithout the ch i . 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR ‘ Lock, Chain, and Twisted Method of Treatmen , wi hou e chance of failure 
~ ' vi r > ‘ Loop Stitch, all one price, at- All afflicted may. write with full confidence to Mr. 
we, Tnflamed, Piles, laints, Z tachments included-— Hand or |, WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London ;, 
tula, Scorbutic Com- A : Foot—Latest Patented Im-| who will send full particulars to any person free of all 
» Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and- } rovements — Loose Wheol— | charge. 
Eruptions, Pimples, Ulcerated Legs, ay ~—5, \W rger Shuttle than any other 
EVES IF OF TWENTY-YEARS’ STANDING. Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 


lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- | | attain Miele Che 
Price 1s..14d , 2s, 9d., 11s., 22s. 8 ; Cato youn f to any £10 ‘ost Free, Twelve mps, 


Pilule Antiscrophule, or Alterative Pills. “a “aig Sewing Machine in the World - 

os olde teeth tre nent rsa tor he orest x pea emg try "Tcatedinsins E oe _ 

See eae | Se. Gh, WATEARER, |, rmaonchutensmm, actunng ae cae, 
* Price 1s. 14d . 28. 94., 4a, 6d., and.22s, ras tf e oe * PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes, 

Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 2, CARLISLE STREET, §0HO SQUARE, Sacottent ter Dict and Bathe. oie WILLIAMS. To, 


- and Sold by all Chemists, | LONDON, W. Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 




















Loxpex Reapra. ADVERTISEMENTS. Mary, 1888, 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


q _—_ admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilioue and 
ous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
e oul iness, Fu!lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Chills, Flashings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


, | Scurvy, Blotches on the Sky. a Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c . The first dose will give relief in 
. ——- minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 


sufferer is os invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. * oo ie 
. WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 

| For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
e PII.LS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 

5 of all ages to sound and robust health. 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
8 act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
J system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen of appetite, 
4 and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 


of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 


j classes of societ, ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
BEECH AM & a| LLS is, BEECHAN'S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
wor! 
4 Full directions are 


given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 


5 a — Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
in rosy only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the oo 2F 
. BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 0d. each. 
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i sarge : A lovely Bath ana Toilet Water 
i LAD will be obtained by using 
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baie 58 lycerine | Sn 
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| STANDARD ¢ Gucumber a 
af : SOON ae Wl THE SKIN SOFT, 
1. POLISH SMOOTH AND WHITE, ~ 
\F NESS, removes ani prevents all ROUGH- _ 
ih i oo EDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., and Ris 4 
i nthe, | aetnsum winp' or Wamp waren” | | Hygienic 
Hf ; For Boots & Shoes- - More ectually than any other known preparation, Cosmetic 
i he te ay her Complexion should ever be without yr b ti Ri d 
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